NEW WEIGHT CHARTS 
The Truth About Algeria 
Mission to Times Square 
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HOSPITAL-SURGIC 
at amazing savings of 30% 


( “Kezurdhss . Ug Save Combless dollars unth $),t2, £3, 8¢ 
“4 U29 If A ey uth Leuafcts Ly &3, 2 | 


HERE’S WHY YOU PAY 30% LESS... AIM (American Independent Method) has 
NO AGENTS ... NO MEDICAL EXAM. Ordinary insurance company expenses 
are eliminated because you “‘sell yourself.’” When you return the coupon below, AIM 
mails you an actual policy. Without obligation or a penny’s risk, you examine the 
benefits of this extraordinary Self-Service Hospital Surgical Protection. MAKE 
YOUR OWN DECISION AND SAVE AT LEAST 30% ON PREMIUMS. 

AS MUCH AS $3,300.00 CASH .... paid to you if hospitalized by sickness or 
accident —even if you have other hospital insurance. For just $4 per month a person 
(of any age!) you receive $100 a week for the first 3 weeks ... then twice the amount 
or $200 a week for 13 weeks more! Plus up to $400.00 for surgery in hospital, Doctor’s 
office, or home. Or you can apply for lesser amounts $3 a month for $2,475.00 
benefits .. . $2 offers $1,650.00 benefits . . . $1 gives $825.00 benefits. 

FOR YOUR PROTECTION ... American Independent Companies are approved and 
licensed by the Insurance Department, State of Pennsylvania and conform to rules 
and regulations established for public protection. Benefits start immediately for 
accidental injury ... for sickness, 30 days after policy issue. 

HERE’S ALL YOU DO... Fill in coupon below. Send no money. AIM will mail the 
actual Self-Service Policy. There’s no obligation. Soon as you are satisfied that this is 
the finest plan available at lowest possible cost, your protection can begin immediately. 


FREE POLICY EXAMINATION...SEND NO MONEY 


CHECK ONE PLAN ONLY 
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MAI L (_) $4 a month ($3,300 Benefits) 
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“Because I was too nervous to be neighborly, 


my doctor started me on Postum!”’ 


*‘T do like my neighbors, but when you don’t sleep well, 
you feel grouchy—too nervous to be friendly. One day I 
decided to see my doctor. 

‘“‘He checked me thoroughly but he found nothing 
basically wrong. He asked me, however, if I drank lots 
of coffee. Seems some people can’t take the caffein in 
coffee. Change to Postum, the doctor advised. Postum 
has absolutely no caffein, so it can’t make you nervous 
or keep you awake. 

‘And it worked! In fact, my neighbors and I are hav- 
ing a cup of Postum right now. Two cups. maybe. Who 
cares— Postum can’t make us grouchy or keep us awake!”’ 


Postum is 100% coffee-free 


A product of General Foods 








Bright Dawn at Kwangju..................---.----- .......Joseph B. Connors 
Bishop Henry, a rugged Columban missioner, rolls up his sleeves again 


Average Weight Is Overweight Coronet 
Thirty- five tons of Univac cards have prov red it 


Looking Back and Forward at 80 America 
Father LaFarge finds that the truth is best conveyed 
by those who speak it as a whole 


The Green Grass Grows All Round “The Grasses” 
Why it is one of God's best gifts to man 


VOLUME 24 e NUMBER 7 


Baltimore’s Way of Life Harold A. Williams 


A charming, aristocratic old lady has had her face lifted 


PR NB Ny oichencoeanacorpacnnesnicirs New York Times Magazine 


If America were a communist satellite... . 

St. Lawrence Seaway: First Year Bill Stephenson 
It showed seagoing navigators they had much to learn 

New Infernos at Yellowstone..........................-...--Sports Illustrated 
What the earthquake did to America’s favorite park 

The Dress I Never Wore Sister M. Teresina, O.S.F. 
It measured the depth of my family’s love 

How to Live With Your Teen-Ager......"The Secret World of Kids” 
He is just trying to grow up, and both resents and 

craves help, says Art Linkletter 


Soapbox on the Biggest Street Corner of All The Sign 
Catholic Evidence guild speakers expound the faith in Times Square 


Vanier: Canada’s Governor General Columbia 
A native-born war hero represents the queen 


The World of Dagwood Bumstead “Comic Art in America” 
What makes a comic strip great? 


The Good Guys and Bad Guys................ New York Herald Tribune 


TV westerns are predictable in unpredictable ways 


Lisbon’s Guardian in the Sky Picture Story 
Statue is symbol of a nation’s gratitude 


Suicides: Why Do They Do It?.................................-..--. Newsweek 


The reasons are complicated, but the best medicine is religious hope 


Babe Ruth: the One and Only The Sign 
There will never be another, affirms Red Smith 


(Continued on page 4) 
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The Chelation Brothers Novitiate - Ment La Salle is nestled 
in the Napa Valley of Calitornia. The Valley’s select grapes 
are cultivated tor The Christian Brothers Burgundy. 


From the dedicated labors 
of devoted men 
come the great wines of 


The 
Christian Brothers 


of California 
AN ORDER FOUNDED IN 1680, REIMS, FRANCE 


Fromm and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Calif. 
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Send Subscriptions to this address: 
2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
(Rates on page 2) 
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Kay Sullivan 
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Co., 295 Madison Ave., New York City 17; 
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Two Friends at War 
A good Lutheran soldier had a part in my becoming a Catholic priest 


My Books and My Thoughts 


A library full of memories and meditations 


What Hitler Was Really Like 


Many of the recent swastika painters may be too young to know 


fe oe aaa A RE Think 


Electronic brains give answers to medical questions 


Entertainment 6 


“Algeria: The Realities’ 


Guideposts 
Musart 


Flora Lewis 


oe OS 6, ee en Ue Minutes 


To teach respect for the law, a court must show respect for it 


Rome Prepares for the Olympics..........--------+--+++++ A. R. McElwain 


The games are shaping up as the greatest ever 


The Real Tragedy of Algeria 


A little technology is a dangerous thing 


, 


What Would You Like to Know About the Church?....J. D. Conway 


Nuns are women deeply in love 


Hearts Are Trumps 22—The Open Door 31—In Our. House 
54—In Our Parish 63—New Words for You 68—Flights of 
Fancy 77—People Are Like That 96—The Perfect Assist 122 


Catholic Digest Book Club Selection 12 


Cover painting by Vern Tossi 


ENGLAND AND IRELAND: Catholic Di- 
gest, 2 Wellington Road, Ballsbridge, 
Dublin, ireland. 

BELGIUM: Katolieke Digest, Doelveld- 
straat 31, Edegem—Antwerp. 

THE NETHERLANDS: Katholiek Vizier, 
Rokin 60, Amsterdam. 

ITALY: Sintesi dal Catholic Digest, Via 
S. Antonio 5, Milan. 

GERMANY: Katholischer Digest, 39 Her- 
stalistrasse, Aschaffenburg. 

FRANCE: Ecclesia Digest Catholique, 18- 
20 rue du Saint-Gothard, Paris XIV. 
Foreign subscriptions at $4 a year should 
be sent to addresses given, not to St. Paul 
office, 


Eb 





“All that rings true, all that commands 
reverence, and all that makes for right; 
all that is pure, all that is lovely, all that is 
gracious in the telling; virtue and merit, 
wherever virtue and merit are found—let 
this be the argument of your thoughts” 
(St. Paul in his letter to the Philippians, 
Chapter 4). 


This is the argument of THE CATHOLIC 
DIGEST. Its contents, therefore, may 
come from any source, magazine, book, 
newspaper, syndicate, of whatever lan- 
guage, of any writer. Of course, this does 
not mean approval of the “entire source” 
but only of what is published. 





Mother! Daddy! How Will You Answer? 


When Junior or Sister asks 
“WHERE DO BABIES COME FROM?” 


You wouldn‘t deceive your child 
with that old stork story, but . 


HOW WILL YOU EXPLAIN? 


You can now tell the whole truth, in simple language, with that 
child-inspiring book, “The Story of Life” by Ellis W. Whiting. 
EXACT WORDS are provided as you read to your child, no 
groping or hesitating. Purposely brief so as not to tire the child, 
it instills a deep respect for parenthood and reverence for God’s 
beautiful plan of life. 


Written Out of Real Need 


The author, a former high school teacher, faced with questions from his six- 

year old daughter, wrote this book for her. Unique because it does the work 

for you. Insert your child’s name in the blank spaces and it becomes a warm personal message. With it, 

parents get there first. 

Better too early than too late. Avoid a tainted ‘‘first impression’? which could warp your child’s life. 

The first part informs the young child, the last answers teen-agers’ questions. Mothers often say the book 
gives facts they never knew and have remarked, ‘‘Who but this author 
would have thought of SUCH an approach to this delicate subject?’’ 


Over a Quarter-Million Sold 


Its rare tribute to Motherhood is deeply appreciated by all new 
Mothers. A choice gift for close friends who may have a child in 
their life. Relatives are interested in getting this beautiful story 
into the hands of parents before youngsters begin to ask questions. 
“The Story of Life’? makes children think and gives them 
the right start. Boy of 6 said, ‘“‘Daddy, I'll never be cross 
to Mommy again.”’ A 7 year old girl: ‘‘God didn’t forget 
anything, did he, Mommy ?”’ Teen-age girl: “‘I never thought 
as much of you as I do now, Mother.” 


4 Read 
the Praise 
of Priests 


Money Back Guarantee 


Low price, only $1.00 plus 10¢ for postage and handling. 
If not highly pleased, return it in ten days for prompt re- 
fund. Use coupon, or wrap a dollar bill and dime in sheet 
of paper on which please PRINT your name and address— 
stamp, address to us, and mail in nearest mailbox. No 
C.O.D.’s because of time involved. 


“‘We believe that the children of 
those parents who study the book 
will be spared the pitiful expe- 
rience which invariably comes to 
them when information of this type 
is obtained from the usual ques- 
tionable sources.’’ The Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. E. J. Westenberger, Ph.D., 
Pastor, St. John’s Parish, Green 


Declared duty and tax free by the 
Canadian gov’t., the same price ap- 





Bay, Wis. 


From the Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. D. Con- 
way’s review in the Catholic Mes- 
senger: ‘‘I don’t mind giving him 
(the author) a free assist because 
this book well deserves a boost. It 
will prevent the curious little mind 
from experiment, shame, and a feel- 
ing of guilt. And above all, it will 
establish that confidence and frank- 
ness which is going to be so nec- 
essary 10 or 12 years later when 
real problems arise, and thus will 
save teen-agers from coming to me 
or some other priest with questions 





they wouldn’t dare ask mother.” 





plies in Canada—also in U.S. pos- 
sessions 


pp------------: 


STORY OF LIFE PUBLISHING CO., Dept. 4-M 

912 W. Lorain St., Appleton, Wis. U.S.A. 

Please send me copies of ‘‘The Story of 
Life’’ each at $1.00 plus 10¢ for postage and handling. 
I enclose $ . Our Money Back Guar- 
antee protects you. 





Name 





Please Print 


Address 





City Zone___. State 
(Please print your name and address on envelope also) 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


By Kay Sullivan 


War Heroes: Worlds Apart 


A nun in Italy, an admiral in the Pacific inspire new films 


The 2nd World War is still pro- 
viding material for screen writers and 
performers to turn into compelling en- 
tertainment. 

Two of the latest war films are based 
on the heroism of two who were liter- 
ally worlds apart but shared identical 
ideals about mankind and freedom: 
the one, a mother superior at a con- 
vent in Northern Italy; the other, 
America’s famous fighting Admiral 
William F. Halsey, Jr. 

The nun’s story is told in Conspira- 


cy of Hearts, produced by Rank Films, 
and released by Paramount. Mother 
Katharine (sensitively played by Lilli 
Palmer) and her little band of Sisters 
almost lose their lives in their efforts to 
smuggle Jewish refugee children out of 
a nazi prison camp located near their 
convent. 

The film has moments of great sus- 
pense and of impressive charm. It was 
made on location in a 14th-century 
Cistercian monastery just outside of 
Florence, and it affords viewers some 


Sylvia Syms, Lilli Palmer brave nazi guns to rescue Jewish orphans. 





WAR HEROES: 


splendid glimpses "of the Tuscan 
countryside. 

In The Gallant Hours, a United 
Artists release, the part of Admiral 
Halsey is forcefully played by James 
Cagney. The action is limited to those 
tense weeks when Halsey took com- 
mand of the South Pacific area, ulti- 
mately guided U.S. troops through the 
heroic naval defense of Guadalcanal, 
thus turning the tide of the 2nd World 
War in favor of the Allies. Cagney 
turns in his usual flawless performance, 
and manages to look amazingly like the 
late admiral. The film is handled 
more or less in documentary fashion, 
and has notable authenticity, marred 
only by a somewhat annoying choral 
sound track. 

Appropriately for the Easter va- 
cation season, two films have been 
released that should please young 
movie-goers. Dog of Flanders (20th 


WORLDS APART Ys 


Century-Fox) stars David Ladd, Don- 
ald Crisp, and Theodore Bikel (now 
Mary Martin’s leading man in Broad- 
way’s Sound of Music). Young actor 
Ladd plays an appealing Dutch orphan 
who helps his grandfather peddle milk 
along Antwerp streets. 

But the real star is Patrasche, the 
boy’s cart dog, who can easily out- 
Lassie Lassie. The colorful Dutch 
backgrounds, both indoors and out- 
doors, are especially delightful. 

The Snow Queen, a Russian-made 
feature-length cartoon based on the 
Hans Christian Andersen fable, is be- 
ing shown in this country under the 
cultural exchange program. Universal- 
International, in releasing the film, 
has dressed it up considerably by 
dubbing in such well-known voices as 
those of Patty McCormack, Sandra 
Dee, and Tommy Kirk. There is a 


special prologue by Art Linkletter. 


James Cagney, as Admiral Halsey, bids farewell to his officers and crew. 





TELEVYVISION 


A visit to the Vatican helped set new 
records for cBs-Tv’s Person-to-Person. 
Its April 1 program was devoted en- 
tirely to one subject—the Vatican— 
something that has happened only 
twice before in P-to-P’s seven years. 
The other two half-hours involved 
former President Truman and Maurice 
Chevalier. 

With Scranton, Pa.-born Archbish- 
op Martin J. O’Connor acting as guide 
to host Charles Collingwood, Person- 
to-Person looked in on the Pontifical 
North American college in Rome, 
of which Archbishop O’Connor is 
rector. Then it paid a visit to Pope 
John’s gardens and _ his provision 
storerooms, whence goods are sent to 
the world’s needy. After passing along 
a typical Vatican street and shop, the 
cameras were focused on the beauties 
of the Sistine chapel. 


When a microphone worn by Arch- 
bishop O’Connor kept picking up 
static, it was traced to the Vatican’s 
powerful 500,000-watt radio station 
and telegraph system. Although it 
was a busy mid-afternoon period, ofh- 
cials agreed to turn them off until the 
American show was successfully taped. 
It was the first time such permission 
had ever been granted, marking, as pro- 
ducer Alan Neuman said, “an all-time 
high in cooperation between radio and 
T¥;" 

Mother’s day gets a head start on 
the Rexall TV special Frances Lang- 
ford Show, nsc, Sunday, May 1, 8-9 
p.M., when 19 mothers of famous 
Hollywood stars will be serenaded by 
Miss Langford, Don Ameche, Johnny 
Mathis, and others. Among the moth- 
ers to be televised: Eddie Albert’s, 
Gary Cooper's, Ginger Rogers’ and 
Caesar Romero’s. 

Long an admirer of Gilbert and 


In Vatican square, crowds gather to watch Archbishop O'Connor face TV. 





Sullivan, comedian Groucho Marx, 
above, chose the role of Ko-Ko in The 
Mikado for his singing debut on the 
Bell Telephone Hour over Nxc-Tv, 
Friday, April 29. G & S expert Martyn 
Green staged the production. In the 
starry supporting cast: Helen Traubel, 
Stanley Holloway, and Dennis King. 


RECORDS 


The Mass, sung in Gregorian by 
Canon Sydney MacEwan and the choir 
of the Church of Santa Susanna in 
Rome, is featured on a handsome 
new Columbia Masterworks album 
($5.95). Accompanying the record is 
an unusual brochure containing the 
Mass for the 21st Sunday after Pente- 


cost in both Latin and English, plus | 


illustrated articles on the history and 
meaning of the Mass by Bishop Fulton 
J. Sheen, Msgr. John J. Dougherty, 
and Edward L. Jamieson, 

Hawaii’s most popular singer, tenor 
Charles K. L. Davis, has done a mean- 
ingful Pray for Peace album. The 
album, produced by Everest Records, 
contains the Western world’s great 
songs of faith, including Ave Maria, 
Kol Nidre sung in Hebrew, and The 
Lord’s Prayer sung in Hawaiian to 
Gregorian chant as it has been done 
for generations in the islands, 
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Advertisement By ECO Public 


Travel 
to Mexico 
...now! 


MEXICO is indeed the 
land of the most outstand- 
ing temples, pre-Hispanic, 

Colonial and modern. . 

Visit Mexico for a really glori- 
ous vacation See its imposing 
indian temples and the beautiful 

churches built in the Colonial 
period, all full of unique artistic 
jewels... 
Mexico is minutes away from home 
by plane... hours by train or Caf .ee 


For additional information write 





WHAT'S NEW AND BETTER 


Dentists may soon look at a TV 
screen rather than into your mouth 
to locate that aching tooth. Newly 
perfected is a television dental probe 
that projects an enlarged picture of 
what it sees in your mouth on a TV 
screen (wide, no doubt). 


No excuse now for not writing that 
letter. A new German-made ball-point 
pen unfurls its own note paper from 
the barrel of the pen. 


Big boon for the 
boating clan: the 
world’s first Diesel 
outboard motor, 
which runs on fuel 
costing 14¢ a gal- 
lon. The 9% horse- 
power Diesel has 
a fuel-consump- 
tion rate, while 
cruising, of half a 
gallon an_ hour. 
The outboard, 
made principally 
of a special alumi- 
num alloy, is light- 
er in weight than 
conventional Die- 

sels of the same size. 

The engine is available at a cost 
about 30% higher than a gas engine of 
equal power, from dealers and Ameri- 
can Marc, Inc., 1601 W. Florence 
Ave., Inglewood, Calif. 


Style note for mechanics, painters, 
and other workmen: soft, lightweight, 
paper work clothes treated to resist 
fire and water are on the market, cost 
under $1, even come in colors. 


If you smoke, 
you can now car- 
ry a medallion of 
St. Christopher 
around with you. 
Scripto has put 
one in a handsome 
chrome and plastic 
Vu-lighter that has 
a “window” to let 
you know when 
fuel is low. The lighter, banded in 
your choice of turquoise, red, blue, or 
green, is available nationally in depart- 
ment, tobacco stores. 


To help finance school projects, 
some Wisconsin high-school students 
are running Operation Kings Kufts. 
They make and sell men’s half-sleeves 
of washable white cotton with French 
cuffs. The sleeves, cool and comfort- 
able, give the illusion of a complete 
shirt when worn under a suit coat. To 
order, send $2 to Dept. CD, Regis 
High School, Eau Claire, Wis. 


Add a new word to student vocabu- 
laries: Twym suits. The latest fad 
with teen-agers, they are twin gym 
suits, identical in size and style but in 
different colors. Wear one, wash one, 
is the theory. E. R. Moore Co., of 
Chicago, packages the Twym suits. 


A must for hunters, fishermen, 
campers, hikers, and other outdoor en- 
thusiasts is a new shirt-pocket-size first- 
aid and survival kit, containing 17 
items as well as a 16-page instruction 
booklet giving emergency procedures. 
$2. Write Johnson-Weiler, Box 3033, 
Hampton Sta., Milwaukee 18, Wis. 








Announcing 


The First Complete Guide to 
Marital Relations Written Specifically 
for the Catholic Home 











From the 
Foreword by 
His Eminence 


FRANCIS 
CARDINAL 
SPELLMAN | 


Archbishop of 
New York 


a 


*) 


Bachrach photo 


“Men and women entering 
marriage, as well as those al- 
ready married, should seek the 
guidance not only of learned 
human sciences but the wise 
counsel of Holy Mother, the 
Church. 

“The Catholic Marriage Man- 
ual is intended to {fulfill this 
need demonstrating the 
practical steps by which Chris- 
tian couples can perfect their 
own marital union and fulfill | 
the requirements of 
parenthood.” 





Catholic | 


} about Dr. 


The CATHOLIC 
MARRIAGE MANUAL 


By Very Rev. Msgr. George A. Kelly; Foreword and 


Imprimatur by Francis Cardinal Spellman. Authoritative 


guidance on all aspects of married life. 


ERE IS the book that Cath- 

olic families have asked 

for time and again—approved 
guidance on the many spiritual, 
physical, and emotional prob- 
lems of marriage. As you will 
see in the partial Table of Con- 
tents, the most intimate subjects 
are dealt with in an adult, forth- 
right manner. You'll find valu- 
able medical advice on such 
topics as conjugal techniques. 
frigidity, pregnancy. childbirth, 
impotence; the Church attitude 
on abortion, mixed marriages. 
An entire chapter is devoted 
to birth control and the rhythm 


| method, with the complete facts 


John Ryan’s improv- 
ed thermal method of cycle de- 
termination. 





Purposes of Marriage. A 
sacred vocation... parent- 
hood ... Why marriage must 
be permanent low 
the sacrament can _ purify 
your love ... Keys to mu- 
tual love Understand- 
ing vour mate. 
A Catholic Doctor Looks at 
Marriage. (By Bernard J. 
Pisani, M.D.) Sex is God’s 
creation; not vulgar e 
Puritanical views of sex . . 
Physical aspects ... How 
to approach marital act... 
Physical and emotional re- 
sponses ... Achieving mu- 
tual satisfaction . . . Frigidi- 
ty, impotence. 
Birth Control and _ the 
Rhythm Method. Church 
teaching on contraception 
. Sterilization . . . Cal- 
endar method of predicting 
fertility . . . Body tempera- 
ture method. 
The Miracle of Birth. How 
child is conceived... Signs 
of pregnancy... Delivery... 
Caesareans ... Miscarriage. 
Help for the Childless 
Couple. Infertility ... Most 
favorable conditions for con- 
ception . . . Moral questions 
Adoption. 
Danger Signs. Nagging... 
Neglect of religious duties 
... Resolving grievances... 
Giving in on little things... 
Why sex relations should 
improve with age. 





PARTIAL TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Money Values. The ‘‘meal-tick- 
et’’ husband r he working 
wife Who penn handle 
the money. 

The In-Law Problem. 

Three principles that 

avoid friction .., 

Caring for aged par- 

ents ... Controlling 

the situation. 

The Problem of Al- 

coholism. Old e- 

liefs disproved... 

How to handle an 

alcoholic mate or 

relative. 


Covers Every Aspect 
of Marriage 
The author, Monsignor George 
A. Kelly, is the Director of the 
New York Archdiocese’s Family 
Life Bureau. His guidance is 
based on his broad knowledge 
of everyday family experiences 
as well as the teachings of the 
Church, You'll find practical, 
realistic advice on in-law trou- 
bles, money questions, problems 
of parenthood—all of the daily 
human difficulties of modern 
marriage. 
Examine It 10 Days 
Without Charge © 
Arrangements have 
made to offer copies for ten 
days’ free examination. You 
may obtain a copy for free ex- 
amination by sending the cou- 
pon; no money is required. A 
copy will be sent to you in a 
plain wrapper. After ten days, if 
you decide not to keep it for any 
reason, simply return it and 
owe nothing. Otherwise send 
$4.95 plus postage and 
handling charges as 
payment in full. Mail 
the coupon _ today. 
RANDOM HOUSE, 
Mail Order Div., Dept. 
R1-345, 136 West 52nd 
Ge WN. Ss. dees. Ve 


been 


Menopause and Old 
Age. veins i 
women 


men ° 

adjust... 

growing 

gether. 

“Until Death Do You 

Part.”” Divorce evil 

fs When Catholic mar- 

riages are invalid . . . The 

Pauline Privilege .. . Annul- 
Separation. 
Mate Is Not a 

Catholic. Why Church op- 

poses mixed marriages .. . 

How to encourage non- 

Catholics to take interest 

in Church. 

Parenthood. Schooling 

sex education 

marks of a good 

Religion in the Home. Set- 

ting an example for your 

child . . Christian Family 

movement. 


and 
Five 
parent. 
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RANDOM HOUSE, Dept. R1-345 \ 
136 W. 52nd St. New York, N. Y. j 
Please send me—for FREE ten- 
day examination—THE CATHOLIC 
MARRIAGE MANUAL, If for any 
reason I decide not to keep it, I 
may return it within ten days and 
owe nothing. Otherwise I will send 
only $4.95 plus a few cents post- 

age and handling charges. 

© DE LUXE GIFT EDITION. Check 

here if you prefer special boxed 

edition bound in white Du Pont 

Fabrikoid stamped in blue foil and 

genuine gold. Only $2 additional. 
R ~ 


.Zone. .State. 


SAVE POSTAGE. Check here if 
you enclose payment. Then we wil) 
pay all postage and handling costs. 
Same 10-day refund privilege. 





Forthcoming Selection of the Catholic Digest Book Club 





‘Che € 


Siodk af Mar y 


Review by Father Francis Beauchesne Thornton 


ANIEL-Rops is one of the most 
admired French writers. In his 
Jesus and His Times, he exposed 
with stunning clarity and definitive 
certitude the historical facts of our 
Lord’s life and death; the book was 
a massive answer to doubt and false 
scholarship. 
Now, building on the massive 
foundation he established in Jesus 
and His Times, he has produced a 


companion volume. It is The Book 
of Mary, which in its original French 
title was called the Gospels of Mary. 


What do we know, precisely, 
about our Lady? Is there more to be 
learned about her than we find in 
the scant references in the four Gos- 
pels? If so, how must we use these 
facts? How must we interpret them? 

Daniel-Rops divides his book into 
three parts. In the first he asks how 
we can learn about the holy Virgin. 

How is it, he asks, that we seem 
to know so little about the Virgin 
Mother who holds such an immense 
place in Christian piety? Next to 
our Lord, she occupies the highest 
niche in the Christian mind. Saints 
and doctors of the Church have writ- 
ten of her with poetic love. Her 
temples touch the skies the world 


over. Her face, form, and virtues 
have lent inspiration to the greatest 
artists; from La Salette, Lourdes, and 
Fatima she showers her tender favors 
upon us. These and a thousand 
other luminous facts can be cited in 
her honor. 

The Gospels refer to our Lady 
with extreme reserve. It is as if she 
were content to stay in the shadow 


cast by her Son and his cross. 


Yet, as Daniel-Rops points out, it 
is possible to enlarge our picture of 
Mary far beyond the impressionist 
portrait of her that we find in the 
canonical Gospels. The theologians 
and the living Church have lovingly 
reasoned from the few facts given to 
a glorious array of conclusions about 
our Lady’s power, place, and honor. 
The liturgy carries us a step further 
in the poetic appreciation of Mary’s 
beauty and purity. It also develops, 
in the feasts dedicated to her family 
and St. Joseph, tender glimpses of 
little things we want to know. 

But it is still possible to go beyond 
all this, to the apocryphal Gospels 
that describe in great detail and 
childlike simplicity all the main 
events of our Lady’s life. The 
Church has never accepted these 
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Gospels as having anything like the 
authority of the canonical Gospels. 
But the devotion of the faithful has 
been marvelously enlarged by many 
of the kernels of golden fact hidden 
in their pages. 

It is in the discussion of their 
worth and place that Daniel-Rops is 
most inspired. You will be fascinated 
with his reasons of the heart and 
still more fascinated by his charming 
translations of the parts of the apoc- 
ryphal Gospels that deal with our 
Lady’s life. 

The Book of the Passing of Mary, 
attributed to St. Meliton, gives us a 
wonderous picture of our Lady’s fall- 
ing asleep and her assumption into 
heaven. Meliton pictures Mary’s 


geome hunger to rejoin her Son, some 


2 years after his death. So strong is 
ie desire that she breaks into tears. 
Almost at once she is comforted by 
a splendid angel who tells her that 
in three days she will be assumed 
into heaven. 

Our Lady asks that all the Apos- 
tles be assembled about her; and the 
wish is granted. By the power of God 
the Apostles are carried from afar to 
the house where Mary awaits re- 
union with her Son. 

On the day appointed the Saviour 
arrives, surrounded by angels. He 
greets his Mother with tender praise: 

“Come, you that I have chosen, most 
precious pearl, enter into your rest 
of life eternal.” Our Lord grants his 
Mother’s last requests, and after her 
death He gives her soul into the 
keeping of the angels Michael and 


Gabriel, and makes careful arrange- 
ments for her burial. 

These scenes are ornamented with 
lovely touches, as graceful as any- 
thing found in the Golies Legend. 
We are told that at the moment of 
Mary’s death she was surrounded 
with celestial light “whiter than the 
snow, more glittering than silver.” 
The three handmaids preparing the 
body for burial found it shining and 
without any blemish of decay. 

The Apostles, in procession, carry 
the body to the new tomb in the 
Valley of Josaphat. Thus they had 
been directed by our Lord. 

It is to this spot that our Lord 
comes, at length. The tomb is 
opened, and Mary’s soul is restored 
by the archangels. Son and Mother 
meet with great tenderness. 

At the moment of assumption a 
cloud surrounds Christ and _ his 
Mother. Mary, accompanied by 
choirs of angels, is assumed into 
heaven. 

If-you love Mary, you will linger 
over this book, and grow in knowl- 
edge that will feed your religious 
life for all the davs to come. 

The book is beautifully bound, 
and is illustrated with 32 splendid 
pictures depicting scenes from our 
Lady’s life: a new treasure for your 
permanent library. It is a 234-page 
volume published by Hawthorn 
Books, Inc., at $4.95 (but only $2.95 
to Catholic Digest Book Club mem- 
bers). To join the club write to: 
Catholic Digest Book Club, CD50, 
100 6th Ave., New York City 13. 
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Bright Dawn at Kwangju 


Bishop Henry, 


a rugged Columban 


missioner in Korea, tackles one of the biggest 


assignments of his adventurous career 


T HE BISHOP would arrive at any 

and the Korean 
crowd was ready to give him a jubi 
lant reception. On the outskirts of 
the town the mayor and other lead- 
ing citizens stood proudly beneath 
their big WELCOME BISHOP HENRY 
sign. 


time now, 


‘Sever: il miles away, the guest of 
honor, Bishop Harold W. Henry, 
Vicar Apostolic of Kwangju, 
working furiously beneath the hood 
Two of his 

Columban missioners, Fathers Pat- 
rick MacGlinchey and Bob Brady, 
followed the operation apprehensive- 
ly. A patch of soap on the fuel pump 
havi ing failed to stop the gas leak, the 
bishon—a topnotch mechanichuad 
taken off his red sash, pectoral cross, 
and cassock, and got down to real 
business in the jeep’s innards. 

Like most mechanics he passed a 
erease-blackened hand his 
brow once or twice. That didn’t help 


was 


of a conked-out jeep. 


across 


14 


the bishop's appearance at all. Nei- 
ther did the brisk sun shower that 
came along before he finished the 
job. 

With the motor humming again, 
the travelers piled into the jeep and 
raced toward town. They didn’t slow 
up at the outskirts. They shot right 
past the mayor and the committee 
and the welcome sign and drove 
straight through town to the church. 
There the chief catechist of the par- 
ish watched in horror as his bishop 
climbed out, looking like an over- 
worked grease monkey at quitting 
time. 

“I'm sure,” Bishop Henry said 
later, “that he thought the Church 
in Korea had suffered a loss of pres- 
tige it would not regain for 1,000 

m 
years. 

The bishop quickly washed up, 
donned his episcopal attire again, 
and was driven back to the edge of 
town. Then he made a new en- 
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trance, this time at parade speed, and 
the crowd had a chance to cheer 
after all. 

Bishop Henry is a veteran do-it- 
yourselfer in a land he calls “the land 
of the do-it-yourself Catholics.” The 
Koreans originally brought the faith 
to themselves. That happened i in the 

18th century, at a time when ordi- 
narily no one was allowed to leave 
or oo the Hermit Kingdom. 

\ delegation was allowed to visit 
China each year to pay tribute to the 
In 1784 a member of the 
delegation was baptized in China. 
He spread the faith among some of 
his countrymen, who in turn instruct- 
ed and baptized others. Despite in- 
rd persecution and lack of priests 


Cc mper Or. 


(a lone Chinese priest who had en- 
tered the country was martyred i 
1801) Catholicism fastened strong 
A French hich- 
op who smuggled himself into Korea 
in 1836 found 10,000 Catholics 
there. 

As remarkable as it was, the story 
of the Church in Old Korea is more 
than matched by what is happening 
there today. A massive tide of reli- 
gious fervor has pushed across South 
Korea. This tide, if taken at the 
flood, could well make free Korea a 
Christian nation within 30 years. 

Whole villages have asked for re- 
ligious instruction. Conversions to 
Catholicism total about 70,000 a 
vear. In Bishop Henry's own vicari- 
ate of Kwangju, which includes the 
southwestern tip of Korea and the 
large island of Cheju, the Catholic 


roots in Korean soil. 


DAWN 
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population grew from 8,000 in 1951 
to 52,000 in 1959, 

The problem of the missioners is 
not to find converts but to take care 
of all those who desire conversion. 
The desperate need is for a strong 
native clergy. Here, too, there is no 
shortage of applicants. But Korea’s 
only major seminary, at Seoul, is 
equipped to handle at most 200 stu- 
dents. It no longer has any seams to 
burst: its present enrollment is 301. 

That’s why Cardinal Agagianian, 
Pro-Prefect of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion for Propagating the I Saich. de- 
cided that Korea must have another 
major seminary, to take students 
from the four southernmost vicari- 
ates of the country. In those vicar- 


iates are three native Korean bishops 


and one 
Henrv. 
“So | give you one guess as to W ho 


American bishop, Bishop 


got the job of building: the seminary,” 
Bishop Henry said to me, with a wry 
when I talked to him a short 
He was paying a visit to 


grin, 
time ago. 
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one of the towns of his boyhood, 
Minneapolis, Minn., during a state- 
side tour to collect funds for that 
great project. 

The bishop is a compactly built, 
genial man of 50, with a soldierly 
look and something of that air of 
concentrated, sw iftly directed vitali- 
ty you often see in all-Conference 
qué arterbacks. He has in fact been a 
soldier; and there was a time, too, 
long ago, when almost anybody Cin- 
cluding young Harold Henry him- 
self) would have told you that he 
would be far more likely to become 
a quarterback than a priest. 

In those days he was afraid of 
priests. He came of a good Moravian 
family; his parents and grandparents 
were, he says, “very sincere and fer- 
vent Protestants.” As a boy in North- 
field, Minn., where he was born in 
1909, he would cross the street, dark 
fears spurring his pulse, whenever 
he had to pass St. Dominic’s Catho- 
lic church. At St. Dominic’s, some 
years later, he was to say his first 
Mass. 

He got his magic touch with ma- 
chinery from his dad, a fine mechan- 
ic who invented several gadgets for 
linotype machines. The gifts Har- 
old’s dad brought home to his boys 
were usually mechanical toys. (Bish- 
op Henry has one brother, Robert, 
now a Columban missioner in the 
Philippines, and a sister, Mrs. Owen 
O’Neill of St. Paul, Minn.) 

When Harold was ten, his mother 
died suddenly. ‘The close-knit life of 


the family was disrupted for a time. 


The children stayed with grandpar- 
ents and other relatives. Finally 
their father remarried. His second 
wife was a Catholic widow with 
three grown daughters. Harold 
wasn’t afraid of his Catholic step- 
mother and stepsisters, but he still 
was afraid of the Church itself. 

By this time he was going to a 
public school in Minneapolis. He 
also was indulging his yen for sand- 
lot football whenever he had a 
chance. One of his stepsisters, Isabel, 
used football as bait to get him to go 
to a parochial school. She told him 
she knew of one primary school that 
had a regular football team: the 
school she had attended herself, St. 
Stephen’s. ‘ 

The lure was irresistible. Never- 
theless, when Harold entered the 7th 
grade at St. Stephen’s, his resolution 
was firm: their football, yes; their 
religion, no. 

The result for him was just the 
other way around. He played no foot- 
ball at St. Stephen’s, Isabel’s picture 
of the school as a pocket-size Notre 
Dame proving to be strictly fantasy. 
But he quickly began to shuck off 
one bizarre notion after another 
about Catholicism. 

“I remember,” he recalls, “that 
when I heard about the doctrine of 
the Eucharist, the thought struck me 
that I had been told that Catholics 
never venerate God or Christ, but 
only the Blessed Virgin. Yet here 
was a more profound belief in our 
Lord than anything I had ever 


known before. I made up my mind 
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at that moment that I would become 
a Catholic.” 

He was baptized (with his base- 
ball uniform as a baptismal garment) 
one afternoon in May, 1922, and 
made his First Communion the fol- 
lowing Sunday. 

Then, that very summer, an odd 
development set him on the road that 
was to carry him thousands of miles 
across the horizon and bind his life 
to a land he had never heard of be- 
fore. At breakfast one day his step- 
sister Priscilla received by mail an 
early issue of the Far East, mission 
magazine of the Columban Fathers. 
It included a picture of their new 
seminary at Omaha, Neb. 

Harold’s father read that some 
boys with high academic records 
might be accepted there after the 7th 
grade. Although he was not a Catho- 
lic himself Che later became one), he 
suddenly asked his son, “Harold, 
would you like to go to St. Colum- 
ban’s seminary?” 

The lad mulled over the idea. The 
more he thought about it, the better 
it looked. That’s how Harold Henry, 
fresh from Baptism and not yet con- 
firmed, happened to apply for admis- 
sion to St. Columban’s. 

After studying at several sem- 
inaries in the U. i and Ireland he 
was ordained Dec. 21, 1932. The 
next June he was assigned as a mis- 
sioner to China. At Kobe, Japan, the 
purser handed him an urgent mes- 
sage from his superior. The Holy 
See had entrusted a new mission to 
the Columbans at Kwangju, Korea. 


He was to head for Korea instead of 
China. Father Henry looked up 
from the letter to ask another pas- 
senger, “Where on earth is Korea?” 

He was one of the ten pioneer 
Columban missioners who arrived 
in Korea on the feast of Christ the 
King in 1933. By 1935 he was pastor 
at Naju—with about 18 parishioners. 
Convert work was slow going in the 
Japanese-ruled nation, mainly be- 
cause of stern surveillance by Japa- 
nese police. 

But Father Henry had come to 
understand and love the people of 
the Land of Morning Calm. He 
loved the piquant blend of good hu- 
mor and grace he discovered in the 
Korean soul. 

Once, on a good-will visit to a 
neighboring village, he found him- 
self surrounded by the typical cheer- 
ful crowd, led by village elders. As 
a pleasantry, he ‘asked the old men 

“How old do you think I am?” He 
knew that Korean etiquette favored 
the direct personal question as a con- 
versational gambit. 

A white-clad patriarch in a stove- 
pipe hat scrutinized Father Henry 
solemnly, then said, “I should judge 
that you are about 75.” 

The 26-year-old priest was taken 
aback. His brief experience in the 
missions had not been easy, but he 
hoped it had not aged him that 
much. “Why in the world do you 
think I’m that old?” he exclaimed. 

“I was referring, of course,” ex- 
plained the old man, with a many- 
wrinkled smile, “not to your age in 
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actual years, but to your wisdom.” 
That oblique compliment was 
characteristic of the people whom 
some have called “the Irish of the 
Orient.” (Bishop Henry gave me a 
terse, vivid analysis of that popular 
asked him what he 


“Well, the Koreans 


tag w hen I 
thought of it: 


have a deep faith. They have a sense 
\nd they’re agin the gov- 


of humor. . 
ernment.” ) 

With the outbreak of the 2nd 
World War, Father Henry was 
thrown into prison by the Japanese. 
After several harrowing months he 
was repatriated to the U.S. He be- 
came an army chaplain in 1943 and 
went overseas with an Engineers’ 
combat group. The group was part 
of the 20th Corps of Patton’s 3rd 
Army. Father Henry saw 30 months 
of service during the European cam 
paign, including the Normandy in- 
vasion. He was awarded the Bronze 
Star for valor. 

September, 1947, found hirn and 
his Columban companions back on 
the job in Korea. It was a strange, 
exciting experience for them to see 
the American flag flying there and 
to find G.I. Joe a prominent feature 
of the landscape. Now, for the first 
time, they would be able to work 
unfettered at their missions. In 1948, 
Mser. Patrick T. Brennan, a big, 
jovial, dynamic priest from Chicago, 
became prefect apostolic at Kwangju. 
He was a brilliant leader and or- 
ganizer. By 1950, the priests felt 
that a great hour in mission history 
was imminent, 
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They were right, but not in the 
way they expected. In June, 
1950, the Red armies surged down 
from the North. Across dee Pacific, 
some radio listeners who hadn’t 
caught up with current events were 
asking Cas a young missioner had 
eae 17 years bebane, “Where is 
Korea?’ 

During the ensuing nightmare 
North Korean armies overran Cholla- 
Namdo, the southwestern province 
where the communist movement had 
already had a strong influence. They 
pillaged every Columban church 
and rectory in the Prefecture of 
Kwangju, totally destroying seven 
churches and mission stations. 

One of the first things the invad- 
ers did was to seize Monsignor Bren- 
nan and two priests who were with 
him at Kwangju. The three were 
taken toa prison at Taejon, then into 
oblivion. No one knows where their 
bodies lie. (The seminary Bishop 
Henry is to build will be named in 
honor of Monsignor Brennan. ) 

Father Henry narrowly escaped 
capture himself. He and another 
Columban, Father Sean Savage, 
made a whirlwind sortie by jeep to 
try to rescue a missioner epee 
trapped in Sunchon. At Hadong, 25 
miles from their goal, they were baie: 
ed by a South omaie major. When 
they told him where they were go- 
ing, he said, “You’d better hurry. 
The Reds are only ten miles from it!” 

They swept down the road, past 
a continuous horde of refugees who 
cheered as they went by. Their quest 
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at Sunchon was fruitless: they found 
it a deserted city. So back they went 
to Hadong and thence to Pusan. 
There they found the missioner they 
had tried to rescue “sitting fresh as 
a daisy,” Bishop Henry recalls. 

Army headquarters called Father 
Henry in the next day to ask what he 
had observed. He reported that the 
Korean army was preparing to make 
a stand at Hadong. ‘ ‘But Hadong fell 
yesterday,” the intelligence officer 
said. “It couldn’t have,” Father 
Henry objected, “because I passed 
through it.” 

“What time was that?” 

“About one o'clock.” 


“It fell,” said the officer, 


“about an 


hour after you went through.” 
Father Henry succeeded Mon- 
signor Brennan as Prefect Apostolic 


of Kwangju. And in 1957, he became 
the first American-born member of 
the Society of St. Columban to be 
raised to the full honors of the epis- 
copacy. He came back home to be 
consecrated a bishop in Holy Cross 
cathedral in Boston by his old friend 
and benefactor, Archbishop (now 
Cardinal) Richard J. Cushing. 

Meanwhile, something wonderful 
had been going on in Korea. 

All through the wintry night of 
one of the ugliest conflicts in Ratner 
the stalwart little flame of faith had 
weathered the blast. With the re- 
ceding of the storm the flame began 
to spread. There followed a spiritual 
explosion, as tremendous in its reper- 
cussions as the military explosion 
that had rocked to the roots of its 
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Land of 


mountains the Morning 


Calm. 

In the old days before the 2nd 
World War the Kwangju missioners 
had thought they had a fine year 
when Catholics in their vicariate in- 
creased by 500. In 1954 they had 
4,000 new converts and were in- 
structing 6,000 others. 

Instead of leveling off, as was ex- 
pected, the figures continued to soar. 
The total of adult converts for the 
vicariate between June, 1958, and 
June, 1959, was an awe-inspiring 
7,123. At the close of that period, 
13,617 catechumens were receiving 
instructions. 

What was behind it all? First, de- 
clares, Bishop Henry, an unparal- 
leled outpouring of grace as a result 
of the Church’s agony on Korean 
soil; second, the bitter experience 
under communist domination; third, 
the friendship generated between 
priests and people during the long 
ordeal. 

The South Koreans have not for- 
gotten the priests who stayed at their 
posts when death marched into 
town. They have not forgotten such 
war victims as the 400 Catholics in 
Kwangju who chose to die rather 
than to give up their religion. 

They have not forgotten surviving 
heroes like old Paul ‘in of Mokpo, 
one of Bishop Henry’s catechists. 
During the occupation, Paul, who 
was even then past 70, had contact 
with a member of the Communist 
party who sent him the names of 
Catholics who were slated for prison 
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or execution. Paul saved many 
marked men. He finally was caught. 
When he refused to reveal the name 
of his informant, a Red soldier was 
ordered to take him out and shoot 
him. 

lhe soldier took pity on the old 
man. “Run away and hide,” he said. 
“T'll report that I shot you.” Instead 
of hiding, Paul went right back to 
his undercover work. He was arrest- 
ed again. The chief of police, who 
was getting terribly tired of Paul, 
decided that he had better take per- 
sonal charge of the execution. He 
was about to give his order to the 
firing squad when an American 
Mustang fighter plane swooped 


down, strafed the area, and killed 
the executioners. Paul, still a patient 


man in the face of the bothersome 
interruptions, returned to his labors 
unharmed. 

The explosion of fervor in South 
Korea has affected native vocations, 
too. In 1950, five boys were studying 
for the priesthood at Kwangju. Two 
of them were killed by the commun- 
ists; the others were ordained in 
1953. Today Bishop Henry has 80 
students, 31 of them in the major 
seminary. 

One of the most impressive things 
about the mass conversions in Korea 
is that it is by no means easy to be- 
come a Catholic there. The require- 
ments for Baptism are tough, and 
they are the same for everyone. “The 
fact that the Church makes no con- 
cessions to anyone has had a pro- 


found effect,” says Bishop Henry. 


A Korean convert who is a univer- 
sity professor said recently, “As far 
as I can see, I am the dumbest man 
in my parish. My name was on the 
books for 14 months before I made 
it.” 

The candidate must learn 12 
prayers in the front of his catechism 
and must know how to say the Ro- 
sary before he can even be consid- 
ered a catechumen. He must attend 
weekly instruction classes, and must 
pass examinations in each of the 
three divisions of the catechism. 
During this time of instruction, he 
must have an unbroken record of 
attendance at Sunday Mass for six 
months. If he misses once without a 
valid reason, he has to start another 
six months’ trial. Hardly anyone at- 
tains Baptism in less than eight 
months. 

Besides, every convert has to come 
up for a thorough examination in 
catechism every year thereafter. 
When Bishop Henry described this 
last requirement in a sermon in an 
Eastern city during his recent U.S. 
tour, he heard a lady in a front pew 
whisper, “I'm glad he’s not my 
bishop.” 

Along with the all-important work 
of conversion, the Church is trying 
hard to raise the standard of living 
in Korea. Columban missioners have 
aroused wide interest with their 
work on Cheju, a 700-square-mile 
island 90 miles from the mainland. 

Father Patrick MacGlinchey, pas- 
tor at Hallim, is directing a 4H 
project to establish productive farm- 
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WITH A BANG 


Workmen were about to start 
excavating for the new seminary 
at Kwangju, Korea. An agitated 
Korean rushed up and told them 
to stop. He said he was a veter- 
an of the Korean war. He knew 
that 100 mortar shells were bur- 
ied where they were going to dig. 

Army officers and police were 
called in. The veteran offered to 
dig for the shells himself if he 
could keep the scrap iron. “I have 
no money,” he said. “It doesn’t 
matter if I am killed. If I remove 
the shells, I can get some money. 
Everyone will be happy.” 

The police did not agree. Ex- 
cavations went on. Wiorknen 
removed some 700 shells. 

Columban news release 


(15 March ’60). 


ing on the poverty-stricken island. 
He is the man who set 4H club 
members to collecting seashells and 
grinding them up in the ancient 
stone mills to lime the acid soil. He 
also made spinning wheels out of 
old bicycle wheels so that the girls 
could learn how to spin wool and 
make woolen clothes. 

He and Fathers Howard Eisel and 
Bob Brady are showing Cheju farm- 
ers how to raise hogs, cattle, sheep, 
rabbits, and turkeys. Father Eisel, 
working through farm co-operatives, 
increased net annual profits in one 
area from $40 per acre to $180, 
mainly through the raising of pure- 


bred hogs. 


Thus, Bishop Henry and other 
missioners, after years of coaxing a 
trickle from the Korean rocks, find 
themselves deluged with a Niagara 
of opportunities. The problem is to 
direct the flood into proper channels 
before it can sink back into the earth. 

“Every week,” Bishop Henry says, 
“some priest comes to me in despera- 
tion, saying, ‘How am I going to 
take care of them? People are stand- 
ing in crowds outside for Mass.’ We 
need eight more parish churches at 
once. The most urgent need, of 
course, is for the seminary. For every 
priest in parish work, I can guarantee 
at least 200 converts a year.” 

One priest, with 1,000 catechu- 
mens to take care of, spent every- 
thing he had providing shelters for 
instruction groups. He sold the radio 
he had brought out to Korea with 
him. He sold his wrist watch. He 
even sold his shotgun. 

Letting his gun go must have 
given him a moment of deep an- 
guish. Without a gun a missioner 
has a hard time providing himself 
with fresh meat. And the hunting is 
good in Korea. 

It is especially good for those who 
adopt the technique used by Bishop 
Henry and other missioners. When 
they go after wild fowl in the fields 
they disguise themselves as Korean 
farmers. 

They know that the only thing 
that will frighten ducks or geese 
away is abrupt motion; the birds will 
come into a field where stock is graz- 
ing because the motion of cattle is 
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slow and regular. (That’s why game 
laws in most places forbid a unser 
to disguise himself as a cow, or to 
hide behind a horse.) 

Korean farmers work in the fields 
with slow, regular movements. All 
of them wear a sort of white coverall. 
When a missioner gets hungry, he 
borrows a Korean’s work clothes and 
goes into a field where wild fowl 
have been seen. He acts like a farmer 
in every way, except that he carries 
a concealed shotgun. (Bishop Henry 
says that one missioner even prac- 
ticed walking like a Korean.) 

The birds come in as planned. 
The hunter waits until they line up 
properly, then dispatches a_ half 


dozen or so with a single shot. 
When Bishop Henry described his 
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own success with this stratagem to 
American friends, an experienced 
hunter reproached him for not being 
a good sportsman. 

“Yes, from your point of view, I 
suppose,” said the bishop. “It re- 
minds me of a story from Victor 
Hugo. You remember how the poor 
French bishop comes to visit a small 
village riding a donkey? The anti- 
Audeal WwW ise g wih gather about the 
hitching post and begin to make fun 
of the bishop as he dismounts. 

“‘T know why you are laughing,’ 
he says, with great dignity. You 
think it presumptuous of me to ride 
on the same animal ridden by our 
Lord and Saviour. I assure you, 
gentlemen, it is done not from choice 
but from necessity.’ ” 


Wan 


HEARTS ARE TRUMPS 


My husband was a salesman for a large wholesale drug company. One of his 
customers, a woman pharmacist, owned the drugstore in a small town. Because 
she was single and rather helpless, my husband would advise her on buying and 
selling. Iie knew she was too softhearted to turn any salesman away w ithout 
an order. But my husband always knew which items were selling and which 
were not, and he was careful to advise her accordingly. 

My husband died suddenly a few months ago. Our son is studying for the 
prie sthood, and has one more year in the major seminary. Without my husband’s 
income we have some pressing financial worries. Judge my relief w hen, about a 
month ago, we received a check for $500 in the nel 

It was ‘tone the druggist my husband had always helped. Without his scrupu- 
lously honest advice, ‘she explained, her little business might well have gone 
bankrupt. Now she wished to do something toward our son’s education. All 
that she asks in return is that our son remember her at the altar when he reaches 
his goal of the priesthood. Frances E. Kennedy. 


[For original accounts, 200 to 300 words long, of true cases where unseeking kindness was 


rewarded, $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 
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Average weight 


is overweight 


Thirty-five tons of Univac 
cards have proved it 


| onn Dot is a vigorous if slightly 
J pudgy citizen of 45. Two months 
after he got married, his wife began 
nagging him to cut out the pie at 
lunch and the glass of beer on the 
way home him the office. He was 
getting too fat, she insisted. 

But Doe merely pointed to the 
weight chart over the drugstore scale. 
“See,” he said, “I’m exactly average 
—165 pounds.” 

Unfortunately for Doe, or perhaps 
fortunately, the props have been 
knocked from under his argument. 
The Society of Actuaries, che life- 
insurance experts who make studies 
of how, why, and when people die, 
recently came up with new facts 
about weight and its apparent influ- 
ence on mortality. 

Even a small error in estimating 
life expectancies could cost the life- 
insurance companies a lot of money. 
Therefore, when the actuaries began 
te suspect that the American public 
had grown heavier since the last “av- 
*488 Madison Ave., New York City 22. 
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erage-weight” tables were issued in 
1929, they got the companies to in- 
vest four years of work and $2.5 
million to dig into about 35 tons of 
univac cards. The cards list the 
heights and weights of nearly 5 mil- 
lion: policyholders—and deaths and 
the causes of the deaths among the 
group over a period of 20 years. After 
analyzing this mountain of facts, the 
actuaries issued their new table of 
average weights. 

With it came a startling discovery. 
Persons 30 years of age and older are 
on the average about 20 pounds 
above their most healthful weight! 


There was only one comforting note: 


the 20-pound figure might not apply 

persons with medium or large 
frames. But it is not easy to deter- 
mine the size of one’s frame, because 
what may appear to be bone may 
really be ‘muscle and flesh, Only x 
rays can tell. 

What does this mean to you? Look 
1960. @ 1960 by Esquire, Inc., and 


reprinted with permission, 
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at the average weight chart accom- 
panying this article. Let us say you 
are a woman of 40, five feet, six. The 
chart lists your average weight as 147 
pounds. But you weigh 150 pounds. 
Does that mean you are only three 
pounds overweight? No! say the ac- 
tuaries. You are really about 23 
pounds overweight, give or take a 
few pounds, depending on the size 
of your frame. The ideal weight for 
you is not the average weight but 
about 20 pounds less, approximately 
127 pounds. The same is true of all 
other heights and weights and is true 
of both men and women. 

Now, since the new averages are 


only a few pounds heavier than the 
old ones, it seems that Doe and mil- 
lions like him have been living in a 
fool’s paradise. Until recently no- 
body ever took the trouble to explain 
that “av erage” does not mean “just 
right” or “OK.” It j just means average 
and, in this country, average means 
too heavy. 

We Americans, almost all of us, 
have got too fat. We must stop kid- 
ding ourselves with average-weight 
charts. new or old, say the actuaries. 
If you are 30 or over, every pound 
added is increasingly perilous. Be- 
cause, according to the actuaries’ sur- 
vey, the death rates among people 





AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF MEN 
Graduated weights in pounds 
Age: 
Height** 30-39 40-49 50-59 60- 69 
50" 131 134 136 
ig 137 139 
aps 140 142 
144 145 
148 149 
152 153 
156 DT 
16] 162 
165 166 
169 170 
174 175 
178 180 
183 185 
187 189 
Zz 88 192 194 
3 197 199 
4" 203 205 
*Average weights omitted in classes 
having too few cases. 
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AVERAGE WEIGHTS OF WOMEN 
Graduated weights in pounds 
Age: 
Height** 30-39 40-49 50-59 60-69 
410" 115 122 125 127 
11” 117 124 127 129 
5‘0” 120 127 130 13] 
ic 123 130 133 134 
ag 126 133 136 137 
129 136 140 141 
132 140 144 145 
135 143 148 149 
139 147 152 153 
142 151 156 157 
146 155 160 16] 
150 159 164 
10” 154 164 169 
HW? 159 169 174 
6'0” 164 174 180 
**Men add one inch for shoes; women 
add two inches. 
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who are 20 pounds above average is 
about 10% higher than for others in 
their age group. For those who are 
25 pounds above, it is 25% higher; 
for those 50 pounds above, it can be 
75% higher. 

For example, suppose you are a 

man of 45, five feet eight. ‘The aver- 
age weight for such a man is 165. 
But you weigh 185. You have a 10% 
greater chance each year of dying 
than your neighbor of identical age 
and height who weighs 165. 

Now, let’s say you weigh 190. 
Your chances of dying before your 
165-pound neighbor during any giv- 
en year are up 25%. And if you 
weigh 215, or 50 pounds above aver- 
age, your chances of dying before 
him have zoomed to between 50% 
and 75%. 

As weight goes up, more and more 
people fall prey to early diabetes, or 
gall bladder and stomach ailments. 
Another few pounds, and heart dis- 
ease can move in fast. There is, how- 
ever, hope for you: take off weight, 
keep it off, and you will add years to 
your life! 

It is not overweight alone that is 
the killer. It has a deadly partner: 
high blood pressure. Even a small 
degree of elevation in blood pressure 
can increase the fat person’s death 
chances 50%. Do excess weight and 
high blood pressure often go togeth- 
er? Yes, say the actuaries. No matter 
how you break it down, “the average 
blood pressure, both systolic and dia- 
stolic, rises more or less regularly 
with increase in weight.” The nu- 


merical difference may not seem 
great but it takes a very small degree 
of extra blood pressure to kill. 

Now look at it the other way 
round. A man over age 29 who is 20 
pounds below average weight has a 
much better chance to live to a ripe 
old age than a man of average 
weight. As the actuaries say, “Among 
men at ages 30 and over, the lowest 
mortality ratios are consistently asso- 
ciated with underweight, often of 
appreciable degree.” 

There is plenty of confirmation 
for these findings. In countries 
where there is not enough food, the 
population is often amazingly free 
of heart disease and high blood pres- 
sure. The story of wartime Norway 
is one example. During the 2nd 


World War, butter, cheese, eggs and 


milk were in short supply in most 


parts of Norway. Down went the 
Norwegians’ weight; so did the death 
rate from high blood pressure and 
vascular ailments. Heart-disease 
deaths dropped about 25% 

In Italy there was other evidence. 
In one area that had a lot of fat foods 
on hand, coronary and artery disease 
was notably higher than in a nearby 
low-fat region. 

American women are better off 
than their husbands, on the average. 
They weigh between one and five 
pounds less than women in their age 
groups did in 1929; but their hus- 
bands weigh three to eight pounds 
more. Not surprisingly, the mortal- 
ity rate for women is much lower 
than for men. 
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After age 25, our bodies need less 
and less food. Our basal metabolism, 
the rate at which we burn up calo 
ries for vital bodily processes, has 
slowed down. But most of us con- 
tinue eating as much as we ever did. 
Where do the extra calories go? Into 
fat. 

Pediatricians have recently noted 
a rise in the average weight of Amer- 
ican children. What with at 
home and buses to take them to 
school, many children are not get- 
ting enough exercise. Doctors are 
shaking shot heads at what this may 
mean to the nation’s health a gener- 
ation from now. 

Now that Americans have been 
alerted, will they rush to take off 


weight? I asked the head of the So- 


ciety of Actuaries study, Edward A. 
Lew. Lew himself aver 20 
pounds above the ideal weight. Here 
is what he says. “Every morning | 
lecture myself, But I don’t do any- 
thing about it.” What can the rest of 
us do about overweight? Many of us 
are confused because some doctors 
tell their patients to avoid fatty foods; 
others say it doesn’t matter too much. 
Some talk about cholesterol, the sub- 
stance that may cause fatty deposits 
in the heart and blood vessels. Oth- 
ers doubt the dangers of cholesterol. 
But they all agree on this principle: 
don’t eat too much. 


is age: 
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Most of us find such good advice 
hard to take. Why? One reason is 
that we have grown accustomed to 
certain foods. We now find it almost 
impossible to enjoy a meal without 
them 

In many cases, our favorite foods 
and drinks give us feelings of secur- 
ity, especially if they Wine re been fa- 
vorites since childhood. It is a very 
complicated business, so much so 
that doctors often hesitate to tell 
even an obviously overweight person 
to diet. 

Some national groups, too, have 
specific food habits which are fatten- 
ing, like eating Italian pasta or Irish 
potatoes. The German beer hall has 
also played its part. Some families 
have traditional foods that add too 
much weight. 

But the insurance experts are al- 
ways pleased when a backslider re- 
turns to the fold. He is rewarded 
with a lower life-insurance premium. 
If he does not delay reducing too 
long, he may have as good a life ex- 
pectancy as anyone ‘is age and 
height. Even if he puts off ‘dieting 
for a decade or so, he can usually 
count on some benefit. 

Another aspect of the new weight- 
life report: it may mean higher in- 
surance rates. Our bulkier citizens 
can look forward to bulkier pay- 
ments. 


A few years ago, do-it-yourself was all the rage, and by today 


everything seems to be ‘ 


‘fixed.” 


Quote (6 March ’60). 





By John LaFarge, S.J. 


Condensed from “America’* 





Looking Back and 


Forward at 80 


Father LaFarge finds that our spiritual 
strength does not lie in the discomfiture 


of those who disagree with us 


REMEMBER watching the dial of 
my fat old silver-cased watch the 
night of Dec. 31, 1899, before turn- 


ing out the gaslight over my bed, 
and asking myself whether the new 
20th century could ever equal the 
marvels of the one just expired. 


(Oh, I know, I was a year too soon, 
and all that.) 

The 19th-century tradition did 
everything possible to persuade peo- 
ple that thos could scrap their faith 
and yet—or thereby—be comfortably 
cheerful. (Ev ery Englishman might 
enjoy his cup of hot cocoa on a fast 
electric train.) So life’s rhythm 
could still proceed in secular comfort 
even though deprived of the logical 
foundation of any assurance. 

Today, the sabotaging of faith has 
dev eloped its equally logical conclu- 
sion. Many of those who preserve 
the faith are not unaffected by the 
prevailing atmosphere. 

If I review in my mind the long 


*70 E. 45th St., New York City 17. Feb. 13, 1960. © 


chain of my own experiences, I note 
a lifelong refrain. This is a deep, 
abiding sense of the universal mis- 
sion, to all classes and peoples, of the 
Church: that spiritual kingdom of 
which I became a citizen on a cold 
February day some 80 years ago. 
Some may legitimately ask, what 
difference does. your abiding view 
make to the rest of us? Perhaps 
none. Nevertheless, if the Church is 
to make its deserved impact upon 
the confused, divided contemporary 
world, its universal mission, and 
thereby its catholicity, must be made 
overwhelmingly evident. 
Unless that is done, with great 
Father LaFarge, distinguished 
writer, editor, and leader in the fight 
for interracial justice, celebrated his 
80th birthday last February. Among 
his books are “The Manner Is Ordi- 
nary” (an autobiography) and “An 
American Amen.” 


1960 by the America Press, and reprinted 
, 1 


with permission. 
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imagination and comprehension, the 
Church’s other famous “marks” of 
unity, holiness, and apostolic origin 
are spoken to deaf ears and closed 
minds, 

Catholicity, to mean anything, 
must be in force here and now: in 
my city, neighborhood, parish. (In 
line with just such a viewpoint, the 
Holy See declared on Feb. 22, 1951, 
in response to an inquiry from a 
Catholic diocese in the U.S., that no 
more parishes could be set up along 
racial lines.) 

By catholicity I mean that the mis- 
sion of the Church is not only to all 
mankind alike, but in a vertical sense 
to all that is contained in man him- 
self. It is certainly a vital part of the 
Church’s message that it loves the 


created world, as God’s free gift, as 


it has evolved through countless 
ages: the natural world in all its in- 
tricacy. 

This world remains, and will ap- 
parently remain until the end of 
time, a battleground between the 
Spirit of God and the Enemy of the 
human race. Yet this is the world to 
which God has said Amen. He waits 
for us to respond with our own 
Amen, having given us the awesome 
power of accepting or refusing his 
grace. Or of ignoring the moral law, 
which has a catholicity of its own. 

There is a catholicity of love, 
which is the forward-moving wave 
of the Church. But there is also a 
catholicity of justice, of the integral 
teaching and exemplifying of ‘the 
mora] lew; without which love can- 


not freely operate. This, I believe, is 
the issue especially confronting us 
Catholics at this moment. 

The moral issue is being put 
sharply from various angles about 
matters of social or political conduct 
that most people are not used to 
consider as falling under the Ten 
Commandments. The use of nuclear 
weapons and the testing of hydrogen 
bombs have put a new face upon the 
5th (Protestant and Hebrew 6th) 
Commandment: Thou shalt not kill. 
This commandment, as Herman 
Wouk notices in his remarkable 
book This Is My God, isn’t even ex- 
pressed by that much rhetoric in its 
original form. The Hebrew simply 

says: Don’t kill (16 tirtzah), just as it 
also says, Don’t steal, Don’t covet. 

Other queries face young married 
couples planning for future families, 
or candidates for high public ofhice, 
not to speak of the moral questions 
that afflict the quiz hero selling his 
presumed talents in the isoiation 
booth, or the practitioners of econom- 
ic power in management or labor. 

As I see it, Christian moral teach- 
ing, if it is to be convincing to the 
contemporary mind, must also be 
truly catholic, or universal. It can 
admit of no preferences or excep- 
tions, because man is an integral 
whole, not a collection of proposi- 
tions. 

Our teaching must speak the en- 
tire moral message in all its bearings: 
must state the theory, but also apply 
it remorselessly to tangible and well- 
known situations. 
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Prudence, that important but fre- 
quently distorted virtue, may suggest 
that we speak only a partial version 
and soft-pedal the rest. I suppose it 
would be highly imprudent today, at 
least in Louisiana, to recall how, on 
the eve of the 2nd World War, a 
filibustering senator of that state 
(where ‘my paternal grandfather 
lived until he decided to sell his 
plantation and free his slaves) filled 
the halls of the U.S. Senate for days 
with pagan appeals to race prejudice 
and shreds of Hitler’s “Aryan” lore; 
yet joined two other senators in a 
fervent message of congratulation to 
the Spanish Reds. But should we 
conceal these apparent inconsisten- 
cies? 

Prudence, considering the present 
international scene, can be in fact 
the highest imprudence. I would 
consider any evasive course today as 
suicidal for us Catholics, or, indeed, 
for believing people in gener ral. The 
slight advantages we gain by avoid- 
ing one or die: other painful issues 
are e entirely out of proportion to the 
respect that is earned by frankness 
upon all the great moral issues. 

I believe there is no_ better or 
sounder climate for fruitful dialogue 
with all persons of sincere religious 
belief, especially here in the U.S., 
than one created by a mutual con- 
frontation of the entire gamut of 
moral problems, as they affect the in- 
dividual, family, society and commu- 
nity, or nation. This means consider- 
ing them, not, as is so frequently 
done, in splendid isolation, but as re- 


lated to one another, and related to 
the great central idea of the full reali- 
zation of man’s destiny under God. 

Such advice, however, must take 
into account that on many of these 
specific points Catholic doctrine as 
yet is much subject to discussion. 
The obstacles we encounter often 
reveal implications that otherwise 
would be passed over. 

The challenge of the birth-control 
issue, for instance, is making intelli- 
gent people on both sides of the dis- 
pute look more sharply into allied 
moral questions. These touch upon 
the nature of the family, our coun- 
try’s international obligations, and 
the aims of American agriculture. 
Planned Parenthood proponents are 
becoming somewhat more guarded 
in their utterances, while Catholics 
recognize that they must present the 
issue not just as a one-two precept, 
but as framed in the wider context of 
all human experience. 

Yet today how much general en- 
couragement is given to long and pa- 
tient conference and investigation, 
such (to take but a single instance) 
as the year-round program of the 
Catholic Association for Internation- 
al Peace? This is a work based upon 
the best knowledge obtainable from 
every source, and upon the scrupu- 
lously faithful study of the Church’s 
official documents and the advice of 
competent scholars. 

There is a time, King Solomon 
says, to speak and a time to keep si- 
lent. So there are occasions that call 
for the stern warning, the sensation- 
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al exposé, even the harangue. But a 
continued diet of this emergency 
language is self-defeating. High- 
school children write to me and ask 
when the Pope will open “that let 
ter.” A popular columnist in Catho 
lic papers recently exhorted our cler- 
gy to drop every other subject and 
concentrate all their preaching upon 
the sole issue of U.S. communist in- 
filtration. That way madness lies, 
indeed. 

Certainly the preacher or writer 
adroitly avoids any positive 
moral commitments enjoys many 
tactical advantages. He can always 
create the impression of saying some- 
thing, without suffering any incon- 
venience by what is said. He can’t be 
caught off base, because there is 
nothing definite to catch on to, To- 


who 


day’s w hicheviad means of publicity, 
too, favor the dedicated partisan: the 
professional liberal or antiliberal. 
Both courses produce evident tac- 
tical advantages. Yet—and I offer this 
as the result of cumulative experi- 
ence—the odds in the long run rest 


with the relatively small number 
who climb the long uphill road and 
try to speak the many-sided moral 
message as an integrated whole. 

They will be reproved for mum- 
bling where others speak with a clar- 
ion voice. But in the long run they 
succeed in getting themselves heard, 
and what ‘they say sticks perma- 
nently. 

A few weeks ago I spoke at St. 
Mary’s City, Md., at a meeting to 
commemorate the 325th anniversary 
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of the founding of the original Mary- 
land colony. T he event had for mea 
special significance, since | had spent 
many years as pastor of that territory, 
and had often tried to create anew in 
my own mind the happenings of 
those remote days. 

The gentlemen or burgesses of 
early Maryland (mostly Catholics) 
were not entirely free to make clear 
public statements on certain issues. 
Jealous royal eves across the sea were 
watching them. Yet they stoutly held 
their position on civil liberties, as 
Englishmen and heirs to the tradi- 
tion of Magna Charta. They pro- 
claimed in guarded language the 
freedom of religious worship and 
personal freedom. For the first half 
century of their existence, under the 
Lords Baltimore (that is, until the 
proprietary colony became a royal 
colony), these men practiced the tol- 
erance they preached. 

Today, we in the U.S. suffer no 
restraints upon our freedom of 
speech, and nothing but human re- 
spect hinders our conveying to the 
public the total integrity of our faith, 
or of our moral message. Our spirit- 
ual strength does not lie in the dis- 
comfiture of those who disagree with 
us and still remain among the un- 
convinced. 

Our strength does lie in the part- 
nership of all good men, in seeking 
agreement by the best means avail- 
able on these capital issues, at least 
as far as is possible under the very 
different set of presuppositions by 
which we approach them. 





WHEN ouR sons, now aged 15 and 
17, were about five and seven, they 
were constantly poking at each other, as 
most boys do at that age. I used to tell 
the older one, “When your brother hits 
vou, don’t hit him back. Offer it up 
that maybe someday God will make 
daddy a Catholic.” 

It worked pretty well at times, but 
one night at dinner the older boy’s pa- 
tience wore out when his brother 
kicked him in the shins under the 
table. He blurted out in disgust, “Dad, 
hurry up and become a Catholic. This 
guy's getting away with murder.’ 

His suggestion bore fruit. The im- 


port of the ‘boy’ s remark was explained 


to his dad, who soon thereafter did be- 
come a Catholic. The following Easter 
Sunday I proudly watched my husband 
and shin-bruised son receive the sacra- 
ment of Confirmation together. 

Mrs. Donald J. Egan. 


ELLEN, a devout girl from the coun- 
try, lived at the city home of her 
Protestant friend Marge while they at- 
tended secretarial school. Each night 
Ellen would kneel beside their bed 
while she prayed her Rosary. 

Once Marge became impatient and 
told her to hurry and put out the light. 
Ellen sleepily explained that she was 
not used to saying the Rosary alone be- 
cause her family said it together. 

“Well, teach it to me and I'll say it 
with you,” snapped her drowsy friend. 


For a few years the two recited the 
Rosary together daily. When Ellen 
decided that she just might have a 
Religious vocation, it was Marge’s in- 
sistence that finally ended her vacilla- 
tion. Ellen entered a convent 3,000 
miles away, but distance was no barrier 
to the happiness conveyed in her let- 
ters. God rewarded Marge’s good will 
within a year, when she decided she 
must become a Sister, too. 

“You will have to be a Catholic 
first!” was the advice of the surprised 
priest whom she consulted. When he 
heard about her daily Rosaries, he was 
no longer surprised. Against parental 
opposition she became a Catholic, and 
after several years of effort she was 
admitted to the Religious Congrega- 
tion of which Ellen was a member. 

Sister St. Martha. 


A Troopsuip left New Zealand for 
the Pacific war zone during the 1939- 
45 war. Traveling with the New Zea- 
landers as chaplain was Father Joyce, 
now Bishop of Christchurch, N.Z. 

The smoking room on the ship was 
used as a chapel, and before services 
had to be cleared. One serviceman, 
however, always remained in the room 
to hold a position for fellow card play- 
ers. Father Joyce picked on this man 
to help him set up the room. This be- 
came a regular job, as well as the prepa- 
ration of the altar for daily Mass. 

The chaplain noticed that his assist- 
ant did not attend Mass regularly, often 
departing after readying the altar. He 
spoke to the man about it. “But, Father, 
I’m not a Catholic, you know.” 

He continued as the chaplain’s assist- 
ant, and through the association be- 
came a Catholic. Clifford C. Little. 


[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the Church, $50 will be 


paid on publication. 


Manuscripts cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Alma Chesnut Moore 
Condensed from “The Grasses’”’* 





The Green Grass Grows All Round 


In the prairie’s green seas, in forests of bamboo, in fields 
ripe with corn, it is one of God's best gifts to man 


HE GRASSES are the most im- 

portant of al] plants to mankind. 
They grow in immense varieties. 
Some grasses are so tender and soft, 
like the creeping bent on a lawn, that 
it is difficult to realize they belong to 
the same plant family as 20-foot corn, 
or bamboo, which sometimes shoots 
up 120 feet. Grasses furnish prod- 
ucts for healing, paper, chemicals, 
and cloth. 

They cover our lawns, parks, and 
playing fields, and they are our main 
source of food. T hey reclaim our 
wastelands, and regulate the flow of 
water and its storage in the earth. 
They even build land. 

“Our cord grasses,” writes Agnes 
Chase, grass expert of the Smith- 
sonian, “have for ages been building 
meadowlands on mud flats and tidal 
estuaries in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 


and Chesapeake bay. The grass im- 


pedes the oncoming waves, causing 
the water to drop its silt; thus the 
grass protects the shore while build- 
ing up the floor until it becomes 
marsh, and finally dry land; at that 
time the cord grass dies out and 
leaves the land ready for cultivation. 
Much of tidewater Virginia was 
built up by the cord grasses.” 

It was one of the cord grasses that 
converted vast stretches of marshland 
in the Middle West into rich black 
prairie. Peat deposits throughout the 
Mississippi valley and Great Plains 
are composed principally of reed re- 
mains. 

Grasses make new land and im- 
prove old land. They gain a foothold 
on crumbling expanses of soft rock. 
Roots probe the mineral earth, seek- 
ing food and water, and enmesh the 
scanty soil. As root and blade die and 
are renewed, new soil is built, ever 
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richer as the grass becomes more 
firmly entrenched. 

Fungi, bacteria, and microscopic 
animals appear to help in the soil 
building, attacking dead roots and 
releasing their foods for the growing 
grass. Root, blade, and dead organ- 
isms combine to form the humus of 
good earth. As the humus deepens 
it can hold increasing amounts of 
moisture and more exacting grasses 
can flourish. 

Thus was built much of our prairie 
land, protected from the scouring 
winds by matted turf. Among our 
native prairie grasses, from Canada 
down into Mexico, is buffalo grass, 
which cures on the ground and pro- 
vides yearlong grazing. So deep is 
its sod that the pioneers used it to 
build houses. Dust storms were un- 
known in buffalo-grass country. 

Our word grain comes from the 
Latin granum, meaning seed. When 
man discovered that some grasses had 
edible seeds he was well on the road 
to civilization, ready to change from 
a wandering hunter to a farmer who 
could stay in one place and establish 
a home. 

It is not difficult to imagine how 
man discovered that grains were 
good for food: probably he saw birds 
and small animals eating them. Soon 
he was harvesting the wild grains; 
the women were making baskets and 
other containers to hold them. It was 
found that grains would keep for a 
long time, while other foods spoiled. 
Better and larger containers were 


needed. When a kind of earth was 


found that could be shaped and then 
hardened by fire, the art of pottery 
was born. 

Where grain had been spilled on 
the soft ground, grasses came up the 
following spring. Some bright an- 
cestor of ours put two and two to- 
gether. He put the seeds into the 
ground deliberately, to have the good 
grass close by when he needed it. 

The grains we grow today do not 
differ so much from those grown in 
ancient times that we cannot recog- 
nize them, but, except for rice, the 
wild grasses from which they were 
developed cannot be identified with 
certainty now. They have either be- 
come extinct or been made unrecog- 
nizable by long cultivation. The idea 
of planting the largest and best seeds 
probably occurred early to the first 
farmers. Over a period of time im- 
proved varieties were produced 
which were very different from their 
wild ancestors. 

We know that cereal grasses were 
grown for food in many parts of the 
would at least 8,000 years ago and 
possibly as long as 20,000 years ago. 
Three varieties of barley and several 
kinds of wheat were found in the 
lake dwellings of Stone Age men in 
Switzerland and among relics of 
Bronze Age men in Italy. 

A Swiss botanist, A. P. Candolle, 
concluded after exhaustive research 
that the original home of wheat was 
Mesopotamia (Iraq). He based his 
conclusions partly on a study of the 
names used for wheat in the oldest 
known languages. 
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Wheat was completely unknown 
in the Americas until Christopher 
Columbus took it to the West Indies 
in 1494. It was introduced into 
Mexico accidentally in rice brought 
from Spain by a Negro slave belong- 
ing to Cortes. The explorer Hum- 
boldt noted that at Quito, Ecuador, 
he had seen an earthen vase in 
which the first wheat grown in 
South America had been brought 
from Ghent by a Flemish monk. 
The English took wheat to James 
town and their other settlements. 
Often, however, the early settlers 
preferred to Indian corn or 
maize, a grain which was entirely 
new to them. 

Mystery surrounds the origin of 
corn, America’s most important crop. 
Corn has never been found growing 
wild and no wild ancestor has been 
identified. It was unknown in Eu- 
rope and Asia before America was 
discovered. When corn is mentioned 
in the Bible and ancient writings 
the word refers to all kinds of grain 
used for bread making. In E ngland 
and Europe, designates the 
leading grain of any country. Wheat 
oats are often 


grow 


corn 


is England’s corn, 
called the corn of Scotland, and ours 
is Indian corn, or maize. 

Corn (maize) originated in the 
\mericas, perhaps in Mexico. It 
probably was a plant that the Indi- 
ans took from the wilderness and 
developed beyond recognition along 
with potatoes, tomatoes, green pep- 
pumpkins, pineapples, pea- 
and cocoa, all of 


pers, 


nuts, tobacco, 
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which were unknown to Europeans. 

In 1492, when Columbus discov- 
ered Cuba, he found the Indians 
cultivating corn. The size of the 
grains amazed him and their taste 
pleased him. A year later he pre- 
sented his patrons Ferdinand and 
Isabella with an array of New World 
products. Among them were golden 
spikes of corn which, though little 
noted at the time, symbolized riches 
far greater than his sacks of gold. In 
one generation it spread through 
Europe; in two, through Africa and 
Asia. 

Man has spread many of the 
world’s grasses, some accidentally. 
African grasses are common in the 
Americas wherever slaves were un- 
loaded. They were used for bedding 
in shipping slaves, and soon took 
possession of suitable areas. Seeds of 
a strange millet were found in 1932 
by seed analysts in millet imported 
from China. By 1947 it was found 
from New York to Nebraska. 

Some of our most valued meadow 
grasses, such as Kentucky bluegrass, 
spread so far and fast in colonial days 
that they were considered native, 
though they were really introduc- 
tions ‘bevin abroad. 

Some of the grasses that make our 
lawns came from faraway places. 
Bermuda grass, in spite of its name, 
is a native of southeastern Asia, 
probably India. It is celebrated in 
the ancient Vedas as “Preserver of 
Nations” and “Shield of India.” It 
thrives in heat and sunshine, and 
without it the herds of India would 
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LAWN GRASS 


Different lawn grasses are 
adapted to different regions. For 
cool humid areas, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture recommends 
Kentucky bluegrass, red and 
Alta fescue, redtop, bent grass, 
rye grass, and Zoysia japonica. 
For warm humid regions good 
grasses are Bermuda, centipede 
grass, St. Augustine grass, car- 
pet grass, and the Zoysia species. 
In dry areas buffalo and grama 
grasses are suitable for unirri- 
gated land; crested wheat grass is 
used on the northern Great 
Plains. Kentucky bluegrass and 
bent will thrive in the cooler 
parts of irrigated sections of dry 
areas and Bermuda grass where 
the climate is warmer. 
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perish. “No one knows rind or when 
Bermuda grass was brought to the 


U.S., but as early as 1807 it was 
considered important in the South. 
It survives the driest of seasons, and 
its runners can cross rocks six feet 
wide. 

Centipede grass has an unusual 
story, too, An unlabeled packet of 
seeds was found among the belong- 
ings of Frank N. Meyer, a plant 
explorer for the department of Agri- 
culture who lost his life in the 


LOST AND FOUND 


Yangtze river after years of work in 
China: When the seeds were plant- 
ed a strange grass sprouted, a low- 
growing perennial that, like Ber- 
muda grass, spread mainly by long 
creeping runners. At each joint of 
the runners a double row of roots 
appeared. These suggested the legs 
of a giant centipede, and gave the 
grass its name. The new grass soon 
demonstrated its ability to grow on 
the poorest soil. Today it provides a 
dense green cover on Southern lawns 
and in erosion-control areas. 

The grasses work valiantly to pre- 
vent erosion, appearing wherever 
man or nature has laid the earth 
bare. And they travel far to do it. 
Riding the high winds, drifting on 
rivers and seas, carried by animals, 
birds, and men, seeds go to the 
world’s far places. Because their 
needs are small, grasses grow where 
other plants cannot flourish — on 
lofty peaks of mountains, in crannies 
of rocks, in polar regions, on watery 
flats, and on torrid desert sands. In 
wack unpromising places, patiently 
over the years, they build new soil 
and extend their green dominion. 

“Grass,” said Senator John Ingalls 
nearly a century ago, “is the forgive- 
ness of nature: her constant bene- 
diction.” 


At Mt. Lassen, Calif., there is an exhibit case prominently displayed in the 
national park. It contains samples of many kinds of litter. A sign over the case 


inquires, “This national park is yours—are these?” 


Lorna Peterson. 





By I larold A. Williams 





Baltimore’s Way of Life 


A charming, aristocratic old lady has 
had her face lifted and her hair tinted 


ALTIMORE is a City of paradoxes. 
It has the oldest and the newest 
Catholic cathedrals in the U.S. Its 
Mount Vernon Place was recently 
termed by a visiting expert “one of 
the most urbane piazzas in the 
world,” but only a few miles away 
some Baltimore householders. still 
overturn their wooden front steps 
when they go to bed. Friendship 
International airport handles the 
world’s largest jets, but the Mount 
Royal railroad station still has rock- 
ing chairs in its waiting room. 
Baltimore has the world’s largest 


plants making steel, spices, bichro- 
mate, long-distance telephone cable, 
and Venetian blinds; yet essentially 
it has become a branch-office town. 
In Fortune's latest list of the largest 
industrial corporations, Baltimore 
has only two out of 500. 

The city is a curious mixture of 
the North and the South. It is 
Northern from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. in its 
money-making briskness. It is South- 
ern in its graciousness, ancestor wor- 
ship, and cooking. 

Baltimore is a big city (6th largest 
in the U.S.) with the comforts of a 
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small town. It is a place that makes 
strangers shake their heads and na- 
tives or adopted sons feel that, de- 
spite their gripes, it is more than a 
city: it is a delightful way of life. 

Shortly after the 2nd World War 
the city was described in Holiday 
magazine as an aristocratic, charm- 
ing, old-fashioned lady who thinks 
tradition is nicer than progress. 

That description would not be 
true today. Since the war Baltimore 
has changed mightily, both physical- 
ly and in her outlook. Compared 
with New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco she probably is still an 
aristocratic old lady. But she has had 
her face lifted and her hair tinted. 
Most important, she has picked up 
new ideas from her sister cities. She 
now thinks of the future rather than 
the past. She no longer takes 15 
years to make up her mind about 
moving a statue or widening an old 
street. 

In May of last year the Committee 
for Downtown called upon Balti- 
more to give the central business dis- 
trict a shock treatment. The commit- 
tee asked for an investment of $470 
million to give the city “something 
to grow with, to make Baltimore a 
national showplace.” In the old days 
all but a few businessmen would 
have reached for smelling salts on 
hearing that sum mentioned for civic 
improvement, Only the Association 
of Commerce would not have hooted 
at the idea of becoming a “national 
showplace.” For years the city prided 
itself on its provincialism. Now it 


wants to have action and attention. 

The key to the downtown redevel- 
opment dream is the Charles Center 
Plan. It calls for razing most of the 
structures that occupy 22 acres in the 
heart of the city, and replacing them 
with new office buildings, a hotel, 
theater, TV center, and parks. The 
plan will cost about $127 million. In 
the same general area, the munici- 
pality is erecting a civic center which 
will seat 13,500. 

Why did Baltimore change from 
what, as late as 1952, an outsider 
called “a quaint city that has been 
left as a backwater in the fast stream 
of progress” to a city that wants to go 
places? The following developments 
contributed to the change. 

1. Baltimore felt that it made a 
big step up when it got the Colts in 
the National football league in 1953, 
and the Orioles in the American 
baseball league in 1954. That major- 
league feeling has wrought subtle 
psychological changes among Balkti- 
moreans. 

2. As a branch-office town, Balti- 
more gets many bright young men 
with a fresh point of view from 
places like New York and Cincin- 
nati. Many, as part of company 
policy, take a vigorous part in local 
activities. 

3. Baltimore had one of the worst 
trafic problems east of Pittsburgh 
until it hired Henry Barnes, a traffic 
engineer from Denver. In six years 
Barnes has spent nearly $10 million. 
He has put up 160,000 street signs, 
placed traffic lights at 700 additional 
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intersections, and used uncounted 
tankloads of white paint to stripe the 
streets. Baltimore sees traffic signals 
in its sleep, but Barnes has helped 
speed the tempo of the city. 

4. The 2nd World War (and the 
war workers who said mighty frank 
things about the place as they hap- 
pily departed) made Baltimore real- 
ize that the old method of patch and 
stall was not enough; that something 
had to be done if the Monumental 
City was not to become a ghost town 
on the Pat: apsco flats. 

Although Baltimore, as a result, is 
like St. Louis and 
Cleveland every day, it still has in- 
dividuality and color. In East Balti- 
more, for example, windows in row 
with 


getting more 


houses are adorned screens 


painted with romantic scenes of 


mountains, waterfalls, and meadows. 
The screens are opaque from the 
outside, transparent from within, en- 
abling the housewife to watch the 
passing show without being observ- 
ed. Painted screens originated in Eu- 
rope and for some reason caught on 
in Baltimore. 

It is in the Fells Point section of 
East Baltimore that the white wood- 
en steps are overturned at night, Or 
even carried indoors. Some house- 
holders keep their steps upright only 
for weddings, christenings, and fu- 
nerals. Callers use the kitchen doors 
on other visits. 

Not far away, Little Italy honors 


Baltimore has its own Washington 


monument, in Mount Vernon Place. 
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St. Anthony every spring. In 1904, a 
great fire swept through 140 acres of 
dow ntown, destroying 1,300 build- 
ings and causing damage estimated 
at $] 25 million. Ww hen the flames ap- 
proached Little Italy the residents 
pray ed before a statue of St. Anthony 
in St. Leo’s church. Some vowed to 
hold an annual celebration in his 
honor if their homes were saved. The 
flames died out on the boundaries of 
the community. 

Another colorful spring event is 
the Preakness at Pimlico race track, 
which is inside the city limits. One 
of the traditions is the concert by the 
Maryland Jockey Club band, assem- 
bled only once a year to play three 
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numbers, the same three each year. 
They are Maryland, My Maryland, 
Dixie, and The Star- Spangled Ban- 
ner. One observer said that this ar- 
rangement expresses exactly the sen- 
timent of the Preakness crowd: they 
are Marylanders first, Southerners 
second, then citizens of the U.S. 

The winner of the Preakness is 
draped with a blanket of black-eyed 
Susans, the state flower. Since the 
Susans are not in season at this time 
of the year, the centers of yellow dai- 
sies are painted with shoe black. 
Around the track they are known as 
cock-eyed Susans. 

A third traditional spring event is 
the visit to Sherwood Gardens, a 
five-acre private garden in Guilford, 
one of the city’s flossiest residential 
sections. For about a week the gar- 
den is a blaze of indescribable beau- 
ty when 5,000 azalea bushes, some 
15 feet high, 15,000 pansies, and 
150,000 tulips are in bloom against 
a background of dogwood trees, wis- 
teria, and flowering crab and cherry 
trees. Extra squads of police are as- 
signed to handle traffic on the tree- 
shaded streets, but none patrol the 
grounds, which are open to the pub- 
lic. There has never been a case of 
vandalism. 

Baltimore still has some old-fash- 
ioned markets open several days a 
week. Hollins market, near H. L. 
Mencken’s old home, has open stalls 
under canvas. 

Along the Pratt St. water front 
you can catch a glimpse of the ves- 
sels that bring cargo to Baltimore 
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from the four corners of the world. 
You can visit the frigate Constella- 
tion, oldest ship in the U.S. navy; 
watch the sailing of the overnight 
passenger steamer to Norfolk; or, in 
season, buy watermelons or oysters 
from picturesque Chesapeake bug- 
eyes and skipjacks. (For the last few 
years watermelons and oysters have 
been brought to the boats by truck 
late at night). 

The port of Baltimore is generally 
ranked as the second biggest foreign 
trade port in the country. It handles 
some 6,000 ships every year on 40 
miles of water front. The port is the 
most romantic part of Baltimore. 
Here you can see a tanker sliding 
down the ways, a tramp steamer 
from the South Seas, a damaged 
freighter being maneuvered into a 
floating dry dock, and Moslems on 
their prayer rugs on the deck of a 
ship, bowing toward Mecca. 

The town, which goes back to 
1729, is steeped in history. From De- 
cember, 1776, to February, 1777, the 
Continental Congress met here after 
it fled south to escape the British ad 
vance. During the Revolutionary 
war, Baltimore outfitted more than 
200 vessels as privateers. They were 
so successful that for 30 years the 
British referred to the city as a “nest 
of pirates.” The feeling was mutual. 

In 1808, after passage of the Em 
bargo act, the citizens burned 720 
gallons of gin because the master of 
a vessel had paid duty on it in an 
English port. When war broke out 
again in 1812 Baltimore enthusiasti- 
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cally resumed its old business of pri 
vateering. Some Baltimore captains 
were so daring that they preyed on 
British shipping within a few miles 
of the English coast. 

After burning Washington, the 
British, bent on revenge, sailed up 
Chesa pe: ike bay in 56 “ships, carry- 
ing 5,000 of Wellington's Invinci- 
bles. In the subsequent land action 
near Baltimore, the British were re- 
pulsed by militia and their com- 
mander was killed. Then the British 
warships moved toward Baltimore. 

The bombardment of Fort Mc- 
Henry was watched by Francis Scott 
Key, an American lawyer who was 


on board a British ship to negotiate 
release of an American prisoner. The 
outsize flag, 30 by 42 feet, flying over 


the fort inspired Key to write the 
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words of The Star-Spangled Banner. 
Since 1931 it has been our national 
anthem. 

Some of the first blood of the Civil 
war was shed in Baltimore. Four 
members of the 6th Massachusetts 
Regiment and 1] citizens were killed 
as the troops changed trains on their 
way to Washington on April 19, 
1861. Baltimore was divided in its 
sy mpathies during the war. Most of 
the time it was under martial law, 
occupied by Federal troops who kept 
their cannon pointed toward the 
heart of the city. 

The first church in Baltimore was 
St. Paul’s Episcopal, completed in 
1739. The first Catholic church, a 
two-story brick residence, was begun 
in 1770 and finished in 1775. It be- 
came the temporary cathedral when 
John Carroll was consecrated Bishop 
of Baltimore in 1790 with his diocese 
covering the U.S. 

When the cornerstone of the Ca- 
thedral of the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary was laid i 


The Cathedral of Mary Our Queen 
was dedicated last November. 
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1806 more than half of the Catholics 
in the U.S. lived in Maryland. It 
took almost 15 years to complete the 
cathedral. The cost was about $225,- 
000, part of which was raised by lot- 
teries. Many provincial councils and 
three plenary councils were held at 
the cathedral, the mother church of 
Catholicism in the U.S. Since 1936, 
it has been a minor basilica. The 3rd 
plenary council, held in 1884, was 
the largest outside Rome since the 
Council of Trent. One outgrowth of 
this meeting was the Baltimore cate- 
chism, known to every Catholic in 
the nation. 

Since 1947 the nation’s oldest see 
has been under the care of Arch- 
bishop Francis P. Keough, formerly 
Bishop of Providence. He is often 
called the Archbishop of the Poor be- 
cause of his many charitable works 
for poor children, the aged, and the 
sick. More than 40 new parishes and 
schools have been built during his 
administration. 

For years a strong suspicion has 
persisted among Catholics that this 
modest, warm-hearted prelate was 
one of the protagonists in a popular 
true-life legend: the story of the Cob- 
bler and the Archbishop.* ‘The story 
records the beautiful friendship that 
grew up between a hard-working 
Trish boy and an immigrant Jewish 
cobbler, who gave the lad steady en- 
couragement in his ambition to study 
for the priesthood. 

Years later the cobbler and his 
wife were guests of honor when their 
*See CatrHo.ic DicEst, June, 1958, p. 15. 
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young neighbor, now a distinguished 
chaschenan was installed as arch- 
bishop of one of America’s historic 
sees. After the ceremony the arch- 
bishop stepped out of the procession, 
handed his crosier to an attendant, 
and leaned over his old friend’s pew 
to give him a personal greeting. 
(The archbishop in the story is 
always anonymous, but whenever 
it is retold, somebody is likely to 
say, “That sounds like Archbishop 
Keough.” 

Events connected with the begin- 
nings of the Church in this country 
and with the Archdiocese of Balti- 
more have been commemorated in 
sculptured marble and stained glass 
in the new Cathedral of Mary Our 
Queen. This magnificent stone struc- 
ture in the contemporary manner, 
which stands near the northern out- 
skirts of the city, was dedicated last 
November. The money for it, an esti- 


mated $8 million, was left by Thom- 


The Basilica of the Assumption of 
the Blessed Virgin Mary was the scene 
of three plenary councils. 
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as J. O'Neill, a merchant who came 
to Baltimore from Ireland with only 
pennies in his pocket. 

O'Neill was the biggest philan- 
thropist the city has had i in years. In 
the 19th century it had four out 
standing ones. Johns Hopkins left 
money for the world-famous Johns 
Hopkins hospital, medical school, 
and university. George Peabody gave 
the city the Peabody conservatory 
and the not-so-well known but ex- 
cellent Peabody library. Enoch Pratt 
founded the Enoch Pratt free library, 
one of the best in the country. And 
Henry Walters bequeathed a fabu 
lous art collection to the city. 

Baltimore also has such outstand 
college 


ing institutions as Goucher 
and Loyola college, along with some 
fine secondary schools. One of these, 


Calvert school, has a correspondence 
course that is used throughout the 
world by children in isolated areas. 
A few years ago an official of the 
Monument B uilders of America de- 
clared that the city had more monu- 
ments per capita than any other city 
in the-U.S. Its most famous, and 


most attractive, is the Washington 


monument, a slender Doric column: 
its most unusual was one erected in 


memory of Adam. 

The one with the most interesting 
story honors Edgar Allan Poe. It 
bears a quotation from one of his 


“How did you do in your ee. Tommy?’ 
I did what George Washington did.” 


“Oh,” he answered airily, 
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poems which includes the words, 
“Dreamng dreams no mortals ever 
dared to dream before.” 

An admirer of Poe’s work, Ed- 
mond Fontaine, pointed out that Poe 
did not put an s on mortal. He cam- 
paigned for several years to have it 
removed. Finally, in desperation, he 
himself chipped it off. He was ar- 
rested for defacing a statue, but the 
charges were dropped when the 
president of the Maryland Poetry so- 
ciety and Edgar Allan Poe, a de- 
scendant of the poet, appeared in po- 
lice court in his behalf. Fontaine 
never mentioned, and perhaps never 
noticed, that there was a second mis 
take: the word dreaming lacks its i. 

Baltimore, where the poet Poe and 
John Wilkes Booth are buried, has 
produced many unusual persons. 
Among them were James Cardinal 
Gibbons, Babe Ruth, and H. L. 
Mencken. 

Mencken made a name for him- 
self by tearing things apart in vivid 
language, i he never found any- 
thing seriously wrong with his native 
city. Many years ago he wrote, “For 
all its narrowness, its niceness, its air 
of merely playing at being a city, it 
has, at bottom, the one quality 
which, in cities as in women, shames 
and survives all the rest. And that 
is the impalpable, indefinable, irre- 
sistible quality of charm.” 


I asked our ten-year-old. 


“What do you mean?” I inquired suspiciously. 


“I went down in history! 


” was the triumphant reply. 


V. D. Palat. 





By A. M. Rosenthal 
Condensed from the 
“New York Times Magazine’ 
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If America were a communist satellite .... 


The author was until recently New 
York Times correspondent in Warsaw; 
he was expelled by the communist 
regime because he was “exposing too 
deeply the internal situation in Po- 
land.” Subsequently he was asked 
whether his experience in the satellites 
had made him better able to answer 
the question, “What does freedom 
mean?” This story is his reply. 


N A WINTER’s morning, a New 
Yorker named Alexander Gor- 
don looked through the Times in his 
bedroom-living room on E. 86th St. 
near Lexington Ave. One thing 
nowadays, he thought to himself, the 
newspapers don’t take up too much 
of a man’s time. 

The front page announced ap- 
pointment of three new Cabinet 
members and elevation of a politi- 
cian whose name was vaguely famil- 
iar to the new post of Executive Vice 
President. There was no comment. 

The front page also carried a story 
about the spread of Voluntary Amal- 
gamation of farms in Indiana, a state 
that had been notoriously backward 
York City. Jan. 24, 


*Times Square, New 


1960. © 


in supporting New Way a re 
The lead story was the text of < 
speech made by the First Secretary 
of the New Era Workers, Republi- 
can and Democratic Party United. A 
few paragraphs in the 10,000-word 
speech called for increased discipline 
in party cadres. Gordon knew those 
paragraphs provided the key to the 
party line, and read them twice. 
The radio repeated word for word 
the newspaper accounts, so Gordon 
switched to short wave, automatical- 
ly decreasing the volume. Radio Ha- 
vana came through quite clearly, and 
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Gordon learned that the former Sec- 
retary of Agriculture had been dis- 
missed because of the failure of the 
Indiana drive; the new Executive 
Vice President was the man who had 
once sent the troops of the Interior 
Militia to arrest the present First 
Secretary. That was in the First Sec- 
retary’s period of neorevisionism, 
which had cost him four years in 
the Des Moines Self-Help camp. 

For a while, Gordon tried Radio 
Free America, broadcasting from 
Managua, but the undulating whine 
of the jammers gave him a head- 
ache, so he turned it off. 

As always, breakfast was difficult 
at the Gordons’. For a year now, 18- 
year-old Michael had been trying to 
get into college. Tuition was no 
problem: all the universities were 
government-owned and tuition-free. 
But Gordon’s upper-middle-class 
background and his record of mild 
political nonconformity kept delay- 
ing Michael’s admission. 

Ww ithin him, the boy blamed his 
father. Like most youngsters his age, 
Michael thought the New Way a 
bore. But he was impatient with peo- 
ple like his father who had not con- 
formed. The Quixotes, Michael’s 
friends called them 

Until a year before, Gordon had 
been a drama critic on a daily news- 
paper. He knew how to write within 
the broad outlines of political accep- 
tability. But now and then he slipped 
in references to writers of the past 
who had been shown to be members 
of the Reactionary Romantic school, 


O’Neill, Miller, Chayefsky, and the 
like. 

One day the editor had called him 
into his office to present him with 
the dismissal decision of the office 
party directorate. A few years earlier, 
men like Gordon had walked from 
similar sessions into the arms of the 
militia. 

Not many political arrests were 
made these days, particularly in 
New York City, the New Way’s 
American showcase for foreigners. 
In Canada, where the New Way 
was four years younger, arrests were 
common. But in the U.S., only some 
40 persons were still undergoing self- 
help at Des Moines. From time to 
time, somebody was picked up, but 
no political charges were presented. 
The prosecutor ool hold a suspect 
for three years—with a yearly renew- 
al of approval from the Court of 
State Protection—without presenting 
charges. 

In the Interior Militia headquar- 
ters on Staten Island, real torture 
was a thing of the past. The militia 
remembered what had happened to 
some of its members caught on Co- 
lumbus Circle during the July Pro- 
tests. The superintendent had told 
his superiors that he would not sub- 
mit detainees to “physical question- 
ing” without written orders, and 
these were infrequent. 

Gordon’s punishment for Quixot- 
ism, therefore, was not jail. The 
New Way had discovered that once 
the malcontents were forced to worry 
about eating they worried less about 
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politics. And economic punishment 
created little fuss in the non-New 
Way countries, whereas imprison- 
ment made nasty headlines. 

Gordon was simply taken off the 
payroll and told that he could submit 
features to the paper—and to that 
paper only—on a space-rate basis. 
The editor told him that the number 
of pieces that could be accepted 
would naturally have some relation 
to Gordon’s political maturity. 

“Pull your neck in,” his friends 
advised him. “These are nervous 
days in the party. Everybody is up- 
set. Wait till it passes. Otherwise, 
how about your wife and kids?” 

Gordon pulled his neck in. He 
comforted himself with the thought 
that he would now have more time 
to work on his biography of Thomas 
Wolfe, which had been accepted as 
a project by the People’s Publishing 
Cooperative. He had put five years 
of labor and love into that book. 

In a variety of ways, a variety of 
New Yorkers pulled their necks in 
that winter. The fear that things 
would get worse again lived always. 
(“How terrible is the past that awaits 
us,” a writer in an early New Way 
republic once put it.) The govern- 
ment nurtured the fear with careful- 
ly timed discipline campaigns. But 
it wasn’t just fear. It was fatigue. A 
man can fight for quite a long time, 
but then, suddenly, he becomes ter- 
ribly tired. 

Gordon’s brother Frederick had 
pulled his neck in. Frederick was a 
professor of modern history at Foster 


university. That institution had been 
Fordham before the constitutional 
amendments against privately or re- 
ligiously endowed universities. Many 
of Frederick’s colleagues had been 
unable to stand the mental pressure 
of teaching under the New Way 
and had said something silly which 
led to their dismissal. But not Fred- 
erick, 

Kate’s brother, John, was pvlling 
his neck in, too. John worked at a 
government truck factory. Just two 
months ago, the plant workers had 
been told that work quotas were set 
too low. The work John had done in 
50 hours, with overtime, was to be 
done in 40, without overtime. John’s 
wife said that she didn’t know what 
they were going to do now, what 
with rising prices. John said he knew 
what they were going to do. 

John and the other workers simply 
stole a few more tools, a few more 
parts, from the factory for their own 
illegal back-yard repair shops. 

These had been some talk at the 
plant of taking the speed-up before 
the Workers’ Council and Manage- 
ment, but since strikes were illegal 
and a man had to have the plant di- 
rector’s approval before even seeking 
a new job, there was no point to 
protesting. 

Stealing from government plants 
was accepted as normal. Kate Gor- 
don, Alexander’s wife, used to say 
sometimes that it was astonishing 
how quickly it could become the pat- 
tern. Maybe, she would say, it was 


because life in New York had be- 
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come so troublesome that people did 
not have energy for outrage. 

Kate herself would never have ex- 
pected to see the day when she 
would think it normal to apply to 
the police for permission to visit her 
sister, who lived within the 50-mile 
Closed Zone Texas; normal to 
wait four hours in the District Clinic 
for a doctor to look at Alice’s throat; 
te wait another two at the pharmacy 
for the prescription; to make sure 
that Michael never left the house 
without his police identity card. 
There was no one thing w orth fight- 
ing and, taken all together, it was 
simply too wearying. 

Gordon kept telling his wife that 
he wished her father, a truck farmer 
in New Jersey, would pull his neck 
in. The old man just wouldn’t learn. 
He had refused to join the local “co- 
operative” and was paying for it. The 
town labor market refused to supply 
him with workers at harvest time 
and it was illegal to try to hire help 
independently. A year’s income was 
lost. 

What was almost as bad was that 
the old man had fallen behind on 
his quota of compulsory deliveries. 
As a matter of routine he had been 
refused the permits to buy the next 
vear's full supply of fertilizer or any 
coal for the current winter. 

Kate’s father kept saying that he 
would freeze, starve, and be damned, 
but that as long as they kept insisting 
that amalgamation was voluntary he 
would act as if it truly were. 

That morning, as Gordon left his 
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apartment building, pausing auto- 
matically to slap his pocket for the 
police identification card, he stopped 
for a chat with the superintendent. 
It was just part of pulling the neck 
in. All superintendents filed weekly 
reports with the police on comings 
and goings in the buildings and were 
expected to make periodic searches 
of the apartments a few times a year. 

On the way down Lexington Ave., 
Gordon's bus moved quickly. Not 
many Cars were on the street. It took 
something like four years’ salary to 
buy one; “and then permission was 
needed from the Workers’ Council 
of the office or factory. 

Gordon got off the bus at a book- 
store. The clerk was an old friend, 
another Quixote. He took Gordon 
into a back room, and slipped him a 
copy of Robert Frost’s poems. For 
some reason, they had been put out 
in a new edition and then with- 
drawn completely from sale four 
days later. Nobody could figure it 
out. That’s the way things went. 

The clerk also gave Gordon a four- 
month-old copy “of the periodical 
America Remembered, published in 
Managua by the Free America com- 
mittee, a group of American exiles 
who spent most of their time squab- 
bling as to who should be Secretary 
of State in the exile government. 
Washington was not really afraid of 
the Free America movement but it 
would have cost the clerk four years 
in Des Moines if he had been dis- 
covered distributing America Re- 
membered. 
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Gordon walked by St. Patrick's 
cathedral, which, like many of the 
other churches in New York, was 
still open. The New York branch of 
the Federal Department of Cults 
was housed nearby. By now most of 
the cardinals and important Protes- 
tant bishops had been released. The 
government found their arrests 
caused more trouble than they were 
worth. 

Under the New Way Constitu- 
tion, freedom of religious worship 
was specifically guaranteed and so 
was the right of ‘the government to 
license or wwithdeow Green from all 
clergymen. 

The Bible and m: iny other religious 
works were still printed by the  Peo- 
ple’s Priesthood movement, an inter- 
denominational organization whose 
government-appointed officers sat as 
executive secretaries on all church 
councils above the parish level. 

Gordon made his way to the cafe- 
teria on 43rd St. There were a few 
places like it where the discontented 
eathered. The government saw no 
real harm in giving the gripers a 
place to meet. They ‘ade fine copy 
for Latin-American correspondents 
who wrote about the surprising de- 
eree of free speech in New York. 

There was a Mexican correspond- 
ent sitting at a table, but Gordon 
only nodded. Gordon and most of his 
friends had had enough of foreign- 
ers. One of his friends put it this 
way, “What have I got in common 
with a Latin who can get out of this 
country whenever he wants to?” 


—— stayed on for an hour or 

), killing time. Then he went to the 
al phone to call Kate. Kate got 
nervous if she didn’t hear from him 
every few hours. The old days 
couldn’t return, every body said. But 
the routine call home ev ery few 
hours had become a part of the lives 
of Gordon and his friends. 

From the cafeteria, Gordon walk- 
ed cross town to the library. He pre- 
sented his police identification card 
and a letter of authorization from his 
editor and was allowed to see the 
microfilms of pre-New Way news- 
papers for an article he was doing on 
the history of the opera in ." 50’s. 
Noncontrov © rsi il enough, ¢ ,OF don 
thought. 

It had not been an eventful or sig- 
nificant morning for Gordon and 
nothing of particular importance 
happened the rest of the day. It was 
not until three davs later that he 
heard from the Publishing Coopera- 
tive. It had been decided that 
Thomas Wolfe represented a reac- 
tionarv element in American litera- 
ture and the party could not properly 
make funds available for publication 
of a biography of him. It took Gor- 
don some time to realize that five 
vears of work had been destroyed. 
He talked about it with his friends 
at the cafeteria for a while, and then 
stopped. 


The article above, of course, is fic- 
tion, but only in a sense. Many Alex- 
ander Gordons live in Eastern Eu- 
rope. 





By Bill Stephenson 





St. Lawrence Seaway: First Year 


Timbers shivered when salties 
navigated narrow inland waters 


4 | \nE St. LawRENCE seaway wound 

up its first season last December. 
It was a season of bruises, profits and 
losses, and costly learning. 

On the whole, the seaway was a 
success, despite its falling 5-million 
short of its predicted 25 million tons 
of shipping. Canadian lakers which 
poured through the St. Lawrence 
section in 1959 outnumbered the 
next largest group of ships two to 
one. The U.S. was next, then Swe- 
den, the United Kingdom, and West 
Germany. Almost no seagoing ves- 
sels from Canada made use of the 
seaway for one obvious reason: since 
its sale of cnr ships to Cuba last 
year, Canada has almost no seagoing 
ships. 

One of the biggest, most publi- 
cized headaches on the whole system 
was the Welland canal, an old but 
integral part of the route. With a 
series of seven locks to lift or lower 
ships 327 feet around Niagara Falls, 
the Welland has a capacity of about 
28 lockages a day. Since one lockage 
often includes two or three small 
ships, it was thought that the Wel- 
land might be able to cope with the 


expected increase in traffic. 


Many salties, expecting the route to 
open about April 10, began moving 
into the St. Lawrence to meet this 
date. But winter decreed otherwise. 
So heavy was the ice that not until 
April 25 could the first ship, the ice- 
breaker D'Iberville, make its way 
through the first lock at St. Lambert, 
near Montreal. After it streamed 140 
miles of other vessels. 

Once through the St. Lawrence 
section, this tremendous crush of 
shipping highballed for the Wel- 
land, which was unable to cope with 
the unexpected business. 

The Welland situation was aggra- 
vated by the fact that little tie-up 
space was provided, forcing ships to 
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anchor in exposed places at the 
mercy of the wind. So unnerved 
were some skippers in the unfamiliar 
waters that when they got into the 
locks they created their own bottle- 
necks. The captain of the 16,000-ton 
Greek freighter Pangiotis L saw the 
ship ahead of him smash part of its 
bridge in high winds, and stubborn- 
ly refused to move out of the Wel- 
land’s sixth lock. Miles of shipping 
was held up for 12 hours till the 
Pangiotis L was forcibly moved on. 

Within a month, this situation 
had been almost entirely straight- 
ened out. Transport Minister Hees 
toured the site, and reported, “It 
seems a matter of ocean-going skip- 
pers becoming as skilled at handling 
their ships as the lake skippers.” By 
November, the Welland was carry- 
ing 90% more upbound traffic and 
3% more downbound than in 1958, 
and handling it easily. 

A $5-million program to provide 
more tie-up wall space went forward 
over winter at the Welland. It will 
speed entrance and exit of at least 
25% more ships. From the perfor- 
mance of the last few months of 
1959, it seems likely that this will be 
sufficient to handle anybody who 
comes—provided they don’t all come 
at once. 

If it isn’t, and a twin set of locks 
is needed, it will probably be built 
beside the old one at a cost of over 
$150 million. Though the U.S. is 
chief critic of the single-system Wel- 
land, it is unlikely to consider build- 
ing its own canal, since such a ven- 


ture would cost upwards of $600 
million. 

The St. Lawrence section was not 
without its own problems in 1959. 
That, in essence, is just seven locks, 
with connecting lakes and rivers, 
which lift or lower ships 225 feet 
during the 192-mile run from Mon- 
treal to Kingston, past the Lachine, 
Soulanges, and Long Sault rapids. 
Five of the seven locks are in Can- 
ada, which put up 71% of the costs 
of building, and collects 71% of the 
tolls. 

In the first few days, everyone 
was jittery. The Seaway Authority 
had provided a Master’s Handbook 
for foreign skippers. It gave them 
details of the new system and sug- 
gested ways to help them in the 
locks; but there was no way of know- 
ing how many had taken the advice 
to heart. A Swedish line and a 
British line had built new ships just 
for seaway travel, but most would be 
adopting a wait-and-see policy. 

Among the things suggested by 
the handbook were: installation of 
radio telephones (instead of Morse 
code wireless) so that skippers might 
keep in constant touch with the dis- 
patchers; Port Colborne type fair- 
leads, devices which allow cables to 
be quickly made fast ashore and to 
yield under strain instead of snap- 
ping; fenders, to prevent scraping, 
which would float instead of sinking 
if lost. It also recommended the best 
types of anchors, winches, lights, 
emergency measures. 


Despite the handbook, many 
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freighters approached the St. Lam- 
bert lock without a clue as to what 
lay bevond. In several cases, this 
sublime i ignorance proved disastrous. 
One Geeck skipper was given the 
command to reduce speed to prevent 
his ramming the St. Lambert lock. 
He understood little English, and 
dropped his anchor ae tying up 
trafic till communications could be 
established. Another ship lost a 
cable, which got tangled in a pro- 
peller and caused havoc. Even more 
serious, a cable aboard a ship whose 
master had never heard of Port Col- 
borne fairleads snapped as he was 
in the Cote St. Catherine lock, and 
cut a seaway employee in two, for 
the first fatality of the system. 
Some salties had wide, 
bows which 
flung them against lock 
bridge abutments. Others, paying no 
attention to approach instructions, 
moved towards lock gates on the 
flashing green light, which means 
“Get ready to move!” One damaged 
a bridge which would have been 
lifted clear before the steady green 
signal was given. 


flaring 


caught the wind and 


wa Ils 


Go ahead!” 

Many foreign skippers refused to 
move at all during darkness, and 
complained when “they lost their 
places in line. Others, forgetting that 
statute instead of nautical 
miles were the rule inland, ran 
aground. Some, mindful of the open- 
sea trafhe jingle—“Green to green 
red to red, perfect safety, go ahead”— 
narrowly missed ramming ships of 
others who knew that in certain sec- 


miles 
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tions downward trafhc has the right 
of way, whatever lights they carry. 

By mid-season, however, most of 
the misunderstandings had been 
straightened out. Foreign skippers, 
watching the lake boats, could see 
for themselves what really efhicient 
canal navigation could mean. 

The laker captains, disdaining 
pilots (the seaway does not insist on 
a pilot for any ship), steered their 
huge, stub nosed, straight-sided_ves- 
sels from right up in the bow, where 
they could see ev erything ahead. 
Salties usually have the wheelhouse 
amidships, where the captain cannot 
see beyond the prow. Many a salty 
skipper watched in admiration as the 
25,000-ton Seaway Queen eased its 
715-foot length through the 730-foot 
locks in half the time it took 600-ton 
freighters to do likewise. Another 
huge vessel, the T. R. McLagan, 
né wvigated the entire seaway in rec- 
ord time with a record cargo of well 
over | million bushels of grain 

“We just had to learn new ways,” 
said Capt. Gerhard Strassbourger, of 
the German freighter Roland Russ, 
one of the last to run the seaway be- 
fore it closed in early December. 
“Some captains I know thought it 
would be like the Panama canal, 
where you're towed through by don- 
key engine. They got scared when 
they found dhemache es in the river 
on their own, and j just inched along, 
even in broad daylight. They held 
up the whole system 

Captain Strassbourger felt that 
there should be some way of shep- 
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herding slow-moving vessels along, 
perhaps in convoy. Thus there 
would be less delay for those who 
took the trouble to learn how to 
navigate the canals efficiently. “As 
it is now,” he said, “lock crews are 
either worked to death, or sitting idle 
for hours on end.” 

Antonio Hilli, captain of the 
Italian-registered converted Liberty 
ship Dove, criticized the feebleness 
of the fog lights along the shore and 
the fact that several winter buoys 
had been taken up too soon. He had 
only praise for the efficiency of the 
lockmen 

Capt. Constant Garcon of the 
Joliette, returning to Marseilles with 
flour, admitted that the wind both- 
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ered his high-riding craft at the re- 
duced speeds mandatory in the river. 
He was also critical of one lock crew 
who held him up for several hours 
searching for a blown-out fuse in 
the bridge-lifting mechanism. They 
finall; discovered that snow was 
packing tight into a narrow opening, 
and kept the bridge from lifting, re- 
quiring a man with a broom to fix 
it, instead of an electrician. 

He said that on previous trips dur- 
ing 1959 he had been held up by 
the ineptitude of longshoremen at 
Toronto and Detroit, but that they 
were learning very quickly. “We'll 
all know better next year,” said 
Captain Garcon, expressing a uni- 
versal sentiment. 


¥ 


BY THE BOOK 


The 6th grade was deep in study of South America. Raymond, to the teacher’s 
delight, was answering hard questions on Chile, Bolivia, and Colombia. He also 
volunteered tidbits of "“shoemnation which even she hadn’t heard, and he offered 
to prepare a special report on Argentina for next session. 

‘The teacher was amazed when, at the end of the week, Raymond failed the 
test on South America. “What on earth happened?” she asked. “You left half the 
questions unanswered.” 

“Well, you see, Miss Adams,” the crestfallen Raymond explained, “I’m col- 
lecting an encyclopedia from the supermarket—one volume a week. You asked 
too many questions about Venezuela and Uruguay, and I can only be smart from 
AtoH right now.” Wall Street Journal (15 Jan. ’60). 


Situation-wanted ad clipped from a New York newspaper: “Girl, 19, would like 
job running elevator in office building. No previous experience. Would prefer 
low building.” Journal of the American Medical Association (27 Feb. ’60). 





By John O'Reilly 
Condensed from “Sports Illustrated”* 





New Infernos at Yellowstone 


There were some changes made, and not 


by the National Park Service 


_ mountain in southwestern 
Montana at 11:38 p.m. last Aug. 17. 
A giant slide buried ten campers, 
with 19 more persons missing and 
presumed dead. 

The earthquake was the fourth 
most severe ever recorded in the U.S. 
First reports indicated that it had 
made major alterations even in Yel- 
lowstone National park. In October 
I went to Yellowstone to find out 
just what the changes were. 

On my first day there, it dawned 
on me that I was witnessing the kind 
of convulsion which eons ago had 
created the wonders that millions of 
tourists have so long admired. The 
face of the earth was being reshaped. 

Dozens of mountains had sent 
massive rock slides down into the 


- EARTHQUAKE split a 7,000-foot 


*9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. Nov. 2, 


canyons. Boulders as big as automo- 
biles had bounced like marbles down 
the mountainsides, cutting swaths 
through the forests, tumbling across 
roads and into streams. Highways 
had cracked and shifted. The under- 
ground plumbing system had been 
fouled, causing all sorts of changes 
in the spouting, boiling geysers. 

The upheaval was still going on. 
Brand-new geysers were sendin 
mud and steam into the air. Old ther- 
mal springs were bursting into re- 
newed activity, and a few geysers, 
active for years, had ceased to spout. 
Occasional plumes of steam, rising 
from the forest, testified to the con- 
tinued activity that was changing the 
park before my eyes. 

The most astonishing of the new 
developments is the activity of Sap- 


1959. © 1959 by Time, Inc., and reprinted 


with permission. 
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phire pool. Before the quake, the 
water in this 30-foot crater was a 
beautiful blue. Miniature eruptions 
sent small quantities of water gur- 
gling out among odd-shaped lime- 
stone “biscuits.” 

It continued this activity for sev- 
eral weeks after the quake. Then, 
following one of the September aft- 
ershocks, the pool began erupting 
violently, sending boiling water 75 
to 150 feet high. I spent parts of 
three days watching the fascinating 
behavior of Sapphire. Steam rose 
from the pool as it slowly filled be- 
fore each major outbreak. 

On the afternoon of Oct. 18 I was 
standing about 75 feet from the rim 
of the crater, a distance that had 
proved safe during previous erup- 
tions. There came an eruption of 
some 30 feet and then Sapphire re- 
mained quiet for 45 minutes. Water 
bubbled in the crater and small 
plumes of steam rose over the rim. 

Suddenly I heard and felt a loud 
thump. The vibrations buckled my 
knees. Then the whole pool seemed 
to rise, with water jetting high into 
the sky. A wall of boiling water 
rolled directly toward me. 

Feet got the better of curiosity. I 
sprinted down a pathway of cinders; 
could hear the hissing w vall of water 
close behind. I glanced skyward: I 
saw nothing but steam. Still run- 
ning, I saw fingers of bubbling water 
boiling up onto the path. I at last 
reached the safety of a boardwalk. 

Breathless, I turned and looked 
back. The entire mound where I had 


stood was awash with hot water. It 
covered places that had not been cov- 
ered by previous eruptions. It cas- 
caded in sizzling waterfalls into the 
craters of other thermal pools and it 
was still steaming when it washed 
into the Firehole river 100 yards 
away. The eruption had sent water 
at least 175 feet into the air. 

Park naturalists are keeping a 
chart of the pool’s surges, and by this 
May expect to have wooden walks 
established at safe distances for visi- 
tors. If Sapphire continues its vio- 
lent activity, it will be one of the 
prime attractions of the park. 

Another day I joined park natural- 
ists on a hike to see what had hap- 
pened at Sylvan Springs, a thermal 
basin some distance from the road. 
After walking for a mile and a half 
through the woods and across a 
marshy meadow, we came to a small 
valley. It was a place, the park men 
said, that had shown some activity 
before. Now it looked like an illus- 
tration for Dante’s Inferno. 

On one slope of the valley a small 
cone belched up gray steaming mud. 
Near it was another cone, filled with 
boiling, pale greenish paste. From 


SEMPER FIDELIS 

Yellowstone visitors will find 
Old Faithful in operation at the 
same old stand. ‘The geyser’s im- 
perviousness to the earthquake’s 
changes results from the fact that 
it is a self-contained unit with its 
own private fissure reaching 
down into the earth. 
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both sides of the valley sulfurous 
fumes issued from rock fissures. At 
one level spot bright yellow water 
boiled in a circular pool. Up near the 
head of the valley, clouds of steam 
rose from other pools. 

As we climbed a ridge, we could 
see massive clouds rising from the 
forest. We made our way through 
the trees, and came upon a violent 
mud geyser that had not existed be- 
fore the quake. Large trees had fall- 
en into a hole, their roots and limbs 
tangled and steaming. As the pool 
rose and fell with a pumping action, 
the mass of trees went up and down 
with it. Trees around the pool were 
covered with gray mud. It was evi- 
dent that more trees would topple 
into the caldron as the heaving ac- 
tion ate away the banks. We named 


the steamer the Mudslinger. 

All these changes in Yellowstone 
occurred without loss of life, despite 
the fact that 18,000 visitors were in 
the park the night the earth began 
to move. Supt. Lemuel A. Garrison 
attributed this good fortune to two 
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things: the fact that the earthquake 
occurred late at night, when park 
roads were empty, and the efficient 
work of the park personnel in han- 
dling panic and clearing a road the 
next morning. 

Many persons asleep in cabins 
thought that the disturbance was 
made by bears rattling the doors in 
search of food. The wife of one rang- 
er insisted that he get up and ‘ ‘chee 
that bear off the porch.” Soon after 
the quake, it become apparent that 
the bears had left along with the peo- 
ple. The rangers do not think the 
bears were driven out by the tremors, 
but went away in search of their 
accustomed handouts. 

Rockslides have been cleared from 
the roads and highway changes are 
being made in the interests of safety, 
but beside the roads fresh scars have 
been left untouched so that this sum- 
mer’s visitors may study the effects 
of an earthquake at first hand. 

This May, the park will reopen 
ready for business—and with many 
added attractions. 


When Lent began, my sister was urging her two boys to consider some practical 


Lenten pacsiieins: 4h hey announced “that they would give up candy. 
pointed out that they were not really very fond of candy anyway. 


they would give up television. 


My sister 
Very well, 


My sister, trving indirectly to accent the positive approach to Lent, suggested, 


5” 


“And what about Cheech ene 


Mark, aged six, was plainly aghast. 


Church!” he exploded. 


“But mother! We can’t give up the 
Sister Mary, O.P. 


[For similar true stories—amusing, touching, or inspiring—of incidents that occur In Our House, 


$20 will be paid on publication. 


Manuscripts submitted for this department cannot be acknowl- 


edged or returned.] 








By Sister M. Teresina, O.S.F. 





The Dress | Never W ore 


In a blinding flash came 
realization of the depth 
of my family’s love 


I SEE THEM every year: the lovely 
girl graduates in dainty pastels. 
But no matter how often I see them, 
I go back in memory to my own 
graduation dress, which I never 
wore. Oh, yes, I was graduated, but 
not in the green satin I bought for 
the occasion. 

The dress was not becoming. But 
even had it been, it could not have 
given me the usual new-dress thrill 
because of its cost, far beyond its 
$5.98 price tag. 

We were a family of nine chil- 
dren, with a discerning mother and 
a father who was generous but hard- 
pressed. I was to be the first sweet- 
girl graduate in the relationship. 

About a month before graduation, 
I wrote home from my _ boarding 
school that the graduation fee would 
be $10. I tried to soften the news by 
adding that instead of the usual $15 
or $20 dress that earlier seniors 
bought, our class would wear white 
caps and gowns at the modest rental 
of $2.50. 

That letter was written in the 
early 30's, when a dollar was full- 
sized money, and as I wrote I was 





acutely aware that my dad’s small 
earnings were at the rate of $3 per 
long-hour day. He worked in a 
Washington-state sawmill—worked, 
that is, when one of the constant 
longshoremen’s strikes had not shut 
down the mill. To dad’s meager 
earnings were added my eldest 
brother's $3.70 a week; he had be- 
come a man at 12 to take on a full- 
time job when my father became ill. 

No sooner had I sent that letter 
about the $10 graduation fee than a 
new crisis struck. 

One of my classmates suggested 
that we ask for the next weekend off 
to do graduation shopping. The 
group assented enthusiastically. How 
could I reveal my dismay? Ironically, 
because of my persuasive abilities I 
was nominated spokesman of the 
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petitioning committee. Desperately 
I hoped that the Sisters would deny 
us the privilege by suggesting that 
we use one of our other dresses for 
the senior tea and for graduation. 
But even as I pleaded the girls’ cause 
I knew that mine was a lost one! 
Who could deny exuberant adoles- 
cents the once-in-a-lifetime thrill of 
graduation shopping! It would be 
like refusing to allow the bride to 
pick out her own trousseau. 

That night I wrote another pain- 
ful letter. In it, I had to conceal my 
lack of enthusiasm from the censory 
eye of our Sister advisor, who had 
obtained the free days, and still not 
convey too heavily to my poor par- 
ents the idea that I was coming home 
to spend some of their hard-earned 


dollars. 


The weekend was anything but a 
happy, fluttering one. I can still see 
myself on that Pidey noon, just be- 


fore my father and brother left for 
the sawmill. I had begun my falter- 
ing explanation about the seniors 
being allowed this special respite for 
shopping. 

My brother’s sense of responsibil- 
ity to the family was quick to catch 
the implication. “Shopping — for 
what?” he asked anxiously. 

“For things for graduation,” 
plied helplessly. 

“But we're giving you $10 for 
that.” 

No, there wasn’t a stingy bone in 
that thin-framed, grown-old young 
man who had given up so much for 
the family; there was only concern 


I re- 


over the budget that was so often 
stretched to breaking. 

I hastened to inform him. “The 
$10 are for the diploma, personal 
cards, announcements, and that sort 
of thing, but we have to buy things 
to wear.” 

“But you told us your class would 
wear caps and gowns. That we'd 
have to pay only a $2.50 rental fee, 
remember?” 

Dear, practical, homespun broth- 
er! I don’t think it ever entered your 
head then, or perhaps even now, that 
under a gown a dress was also to be 
worn. But I was too miserable to ex- 
plain that. I groped for some phrase 
to ease the situation and suddenly I 
hit on the point that I would need 
white shoes to go with the white cap 
and gown. 

“Shoes don’t come with the cap 
and gown,” I ended unhappily. 

“Of course, shoes.” My father’s 
understanding words reassured me. 
“She'll need shoes, son. We should 
have thought of that.” He reached 
into his pocket. 

“It’s a good thing that you'll have 
a gown and won't have to worry 
about a dress.” My brother was cheer- 
fully closing the deal. 

“We wear dresses under the 
gown.” I squeezed the statement out 
in a weak little voice that only my 
mother understood. My father was 
extracting a $5 bill from his lean bill- 
fold. He was handing me a sum that 
represented big money in those days 
in that household. 

As I took the $5, he asked in his 
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dear, fatherly way, “Is that enough, 
honey?” 

In his tone was a desperate plea 
that it would be. Because I had 
grown up in hard times, I nodded 
and murmured thanks, reminding 
myself that it was enough for a pair 
of shoes, the only thing I had explic- 
itly mentioned. I had no heart to 
suggest anything further. 

I turned to go to my room. Then 
I noticed my mother’s ‘look. It was a 
gentle, eloquent look of understand- 
ing: of my inability to ask for more; 
my mental effort to stretch the $5 
to include a pair of stockings and 
perhaps some congratulatory cards 
for classmates. A cheap pair of white 
pumps would make allowance for 
that, but $5 could never include a 
dress. 

As the door closed behind my 
father and brother, she said quite 
simply, “Men don’t understand.” 

“It would be the same dress I'd 
wear for the senior tea, mom,” I con- 
fided impulsively. 

“Of course.” She nodded, and 
walked over to the cabinet where she 
kept her china cups. Only when she 
took out the flowered cup with the 
odd handle did I guess her intention. 
She emptied the cup of its nickels, 
dimes, and quarters and began to 
count them 

“Oh, mama,” 

“Not from your cup. No! 

That precious china cup was our 
mother’s special little savings bank, 
her private account into which she 
had deposited small change for as far 


I burst out in horror. 


' 


back as I could remember. We all 
knew she was going to get a new 
blouse, one with a lace collar that 
she could pull out over her coat to 
give her a distinguished air. 

My mother had a weakness for 
blouses with lace collars, though I 
never saw but one on her, the in- 
variable little pink one that she wore 
each Sunday to church. But that 
special cream-colored lace with the 
pointed edges: that was the kind she 
was going to get some day! Yes, we 
knew that. We knew, too, that the 
cup, tiny as it was, took very long to 
fill, though we somehow had never 
connected that fact with the little 
habit she had of pulling out a dime 
or a nickel for us as a special reward 
for a job well done, or just to tide us 
over with a new tablet. But to see 
her empty the entire contents seemed 
a desecration. 

“It’s almost $5,” she said; “and 
with a bit of the $5 your father gave 
you I’m sure you could get a neat 
little afternoon dress.” 

“Your cream-colored Jace, mama!” 

“But I’m not graduating, child,” 
she reminded me gently. “The lace 
can wait. Prices are always better 
in the fall, anyway.” 

Yes, mama, it did wait, like a lot of 
things had to wait for you, and I’ve 
often wondered since that Friday 
long ago just how many lovely lace 
blouses you’ve worn in_ heaven, 
cream-colored ones with pointed 
edges, of course. 

Thus it was that I bought the dress 
at so dear a price—a garment ill-suited 
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to my complexion and make-up. I 
had grown old so suddenly that 
weekend, it seemed, that somehow a 
dress didn’t matter much any more. 
It was just as well that the dress I 
bought didn’t turn out to be one to 
my taste. I could never have loved 
it, at that price! As it was, even my 
classmates couldn’t figure out my 
poor choice. 

I remember my dearest friend’s 
remark when showing us her soft 
“Tt doesn’t look like much 
on a hanger,’ ’ she said as she held it 
up for us to admire, “but it really 
looks like something on a person.” 

They smiled when I retorted that 
mine was just the other way round, 
that “it looked like something on a 
hanger but not like much on me!’ 

jut ‘they believed me when I put it 
on and ‘they saw the green against 
my olive skin. 

It was my clothing teacher, a little 
nun with exquisite taste, who did 
something about it, though. She told 
me in class the following Monday 
that she had a piece of domed Swiss 
that she thought I could use for a 
special creation she had in mind for 
me. The pattern, she explained, was 
perfectly suited to me. 

“You're such a tiny thing,” she 
said, forestalling my question; “and 
it’s only enough material for one your 


blue gown. 


size.” 
Before I could voice the problem 


After-dinner mint: 


waiter brings the check. 
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of paying for the material, she added 
quickly, “Your green dress will be a 
fair exchange for the dotted Swiss. 
I know a little redhead who will look 
just right in that shade of green 

Where that gracious nun picked 
up the sheer muslin she helped me 
fashion into a dainty frock, I never 
found out. On graduation day, my 
mother’s eyes rested on the sweet soft 
blue material peering through the 
opening in my robe. | whispered to 
her that it was an exchange for the 
green dress that was really a shade 
too dark to go under a white gradu- 
ation gown. Her smile held the same 
understanding of that Friday when 
she had delved into her fancy cup. 
She nodded her approval, and con- 
fessed that she never had liked my 
green choice anyway, and had not 
been able to figure out what had 
made me buy it. 

“You went shopping chicatu that 
day,” she smiled, using the Italian 
expression that meant buying with 
blinded eyes. 

“Yes, mama,” 
blinded that day!” 


“T was 


I agreed, 
y!” I was blinded by 
the light that had burst upon me 
showing me clearly the pricelessness 
of something I had always pretty 


much taken mm granted: the under- 
standing, sacrificing love of my 
family. “And it was in the glow of 
that light that I bought the ‘gradua- 
tion dees I never w ore! 


what you need when the 


Mrs. Deane Binder. 





By Art Linkletter 
Condensed from 





ARK TWAIN used to say that all 
growing boys should be kept 

in a barrel until their 17th birthday, 
with only a small bunghole through 


which to breathe and ;™ fed. “And 


then. .. .” He would pause to light 

a cigar. * 
And then what? 

tener would cry. 


some eager lis- 


“Why, then,” the creator of Tom 
Sawyer mia: say, blowing a reflec- 
tive cloud of smoke, “The bunghole 
ought to be sealed up permanently!” 

But I like teen-agers and sympa- 
thize with them most of the time. 
This is partly because I can distinct- 
ly recal] having been a teen-ager my- 
self, and partly because for the last 
ten years we've always had a teen- 
ager in the house. 

” Every body admits that the years 
between 13 and 17 are tricky and 
tough. Physically, a kid is going 


“The Secret World of Kids’’* 


How to Live With 
Your Teen=/\ger 


He is just trying to grow up, and 
both resents and craves help 


through all sorts of drastic changes 
designed to turn a girl into a woman 
or a boy into a man. Emotionally, 
he’s likely to be put off balance by 
the new problems that come crowd- 
ing in on him. 

All the nice, stable relationships 
of his childhood seem to be chang- 
ing. Part of him still wants to be 
guided and protected, another part 
resents his parents, rebels against au- 
thority, wants to break away. School 
gets tougher. Sex rears its head. 
Timetables of one sort or another be- 
come terribly important. When to 
start lipstick, high heels, dating? 
What about curfews? What about 
smoking and drinking? What about 
cars? What about everything? 

No wonder teen-agers get so self- 
conscious. No wonder the general 
speed-up of modern living hits them 
harder than anyone else. No won- 
der, when everything around them 
seems to be changing, they hate to 
seem “different” themselves. 


*©@ 1959 by Art Linkletter, and reprinted with permission of Bernard Geis Associates, 457 Madison 


Ave., New York City 22. 


287 pp. $3.50. 
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Kids do mature earlier than they 
did a generation ago. Or at least they 
seem to. When I was in high school, 
a 15-year-old girl who wore lipstick 
was looked at askance. Now they 


start at 12. In those days, none of my 
friends owned a car. Now any teen- 
ager who doesn’t is considered a little 


square. 

But although customs have chang- 
ed, human nature hasn’t. Kids don’t 
grow up much faster emotionally 
than they ever did. So your modern 
youngster is forever being pushed 
into situations that he really isn’t 
ready to handle. This makes for con- 
fusion all down the line. 

Let's face it, there always has been 
some friction between generations 
and there always will be. Inevitably, 
kids reach a point where they resent 
having their parents tell them what 
to do. Just as inevitably, parents get 
fed up when the kids make a sudden 
grab for the privileges of adulthood 
without showing any eagerness to 
assume the responsibilities. In a lot 
of families, lack of communication 
makes matters worse. 

Nobody is ever going to resolve all 
differences. If parents and kids ever 
fully understood one another, both 
sides would probably die of shock. 

Judging from my mail, parental 
authority clashes head-on in four 
main storm centers with teen-age in- 
dependence. Countless minor points 
of friction exist, too, like allowances, 
curfews and so on, far into the 
night. But the Big Four are drink- 
ing, smoking, dating, and cars. As 


the embattled father of five and fos- 
ter father of many, let me give you 
my views for what they’re worth, 
plus a few clues as to how we have 
handled the problem in our home. 
(1 also want to make a side excursion 
into the subject known as “But ev- 
erybody’s doing it.”) 

Let’s start with the simplest—cars. 
In some families the battle begins 
when Junior starts begging to drive 
before he’s reached the legal age. 
The answer to this is simple: one 
word, No. Any parent who can’t say 
No to this proposition shouldn’t be a 
parent. Any other answer not only 
encourages disrespect for law: it is 
flirting with murder. 

A 13-year-old in Chicago took the 
family car without permission and 
decided to drive it to St. Petersburg, 
Fla. He got as far as Georgia. There 
he lost control of the automobile, hit 
a telegraph pole, and decapitated 
himself. It might have been even 
worse. He might have hit a car full 
of people. 

Statistics prove that even when 
they’ve reached the legal age, teen- 
agers are all too often a menace be- 
hind the wheel. They should be su- 
perb drivers. They’ve got the night 
vision and the depth perception and 
the reflexes—all the physical equip- 
ment. And some of them are skilled 
and careful. But their record as a 
whole is pretty dismal. 

At least 6 million of the 80 million 
drivers on the road are teen-agers, 
and the majority love speed and ex- 
citement and the feeling of power 
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that a big humming engine gives 
them. Most of them have a blind 
faith in their own ability to stay out 
of trouble. Some are contemptuous 
of anyone who drives carefully. 

A California highway-patrol study 
showed that close to 35% of the 
state’s teen-agers were habitual 
speeders. Their rating was much 
worse than average in such unpleas- 
ant areas as drunken driving, failing 
to yield right of way, improper sig- 
nals, driving on the wrong side of 
the road, and driving with faulty 
equipment. We need much more 
education to convince youngsters 


that when it comes to killing people 
a car is more dangerous than a gun. 
In our family, I taught the older 
kids to drive when they became eli- 
gible for a learner’s permit. For this 


we used a small blue Henry J. sedan. 
Henry had his troubles. Once some- 
body put sugar in his gas tank, 
which made bien very unhappy. An- 
other time, when our nurse was driv- 
ing him, she had a collision that 
bashed in his front end. The nurse 
went into a nearby house to report 
the mishap by phone to my wife 
Lois. “I’m all right,” she said, “but 
you should see poor little Henry!” 
The lady who owned the house was 
convinced a child had been mangled. 
She almost fainted. 

Henry was a good teacher, though; 
neither Jack nor Dawn have had any 
trafic troubles. When he got his first 
TV job, Jack bought a car of his 
own. But he was so afraid that it 
might get scratched he often came 


back home and borrowed old Henry. 

By that time, Jack was in college. 
He didn’t own a car while in high 
schoo] because I don’t think high- 
school youngsters are old enough to 
own cars. It gives them too much 
freedom. And it has a grim effect on 
their grades. Survey after survey has 
shown that, once he owns a car, your 
average A student will become a C 
student, and a C student will become 
an F student. 

A college student may have devel- 
oped enough stability to do his work 
whether he has a car or not. But the 
average high-school kid hasn’t. The 
temptation to goof off and go driving 
is too much for him. He shouldn't be 
exposed to it. 

Many parents get thrown off their 
disciplinary balance by a gambit that 
is as old as the pyramids. When a 
14-year-old wishes to do something 
against the family rules, he may raise 
the plaintive cry, “But mother, ev- 
erybody else is doing it!” 

More than once, when Lois and I 
probed a little deeper, we found that 
“everybody else” was busy complain- 
ing to their parents about the same 
restriction. So there are times when 
a little note comparing among par- 
ents is very much in order. Other- 
wise there’s no telling where this 
sort of logrolling will end. 

Once in a while it turns out that 
most of the kids in the gang really 
are permitted to do something which 
we had tabooed. When this happens, 
Lois and I usually talk the problem 
over. If we think the activity is harm- 
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ful, we continue to forbid it. But if 
it’s a relatively minor matter, we may 
revise the family rules. Teen-agers 
hate to be different: they need the 


security that comes from being a 


member of the pack. It’s not fair to 
a kid to make him feel like a lone 
(and put-upon ) wolf. 

What teen-agers want more than 
anything else is to cease being chil- 


dren. So anything that sy mbolizes 
adulthood hecumses attractive to 
them. It may be high heels, lipstick, 
dating, or driving a car. It may be 
smoking, drinking, or going steady. 

Teen: agers respond better to per- 
suasion than to command. Arbitrary 
rules handed down without explana- 
tion annoy them, sometimes to the 
point where they'll go out of their 
way to break them. If you make a kid 
feel that you think he’s capable of 
listening to reason, then he'll listen 
to it. But after he reaches a certain 
age, he likes to feel that the final de 
cisions are his. And indeed they are. 
After a kid is 14 or 15, a parent can 
only advise. He can’t really compel. 

At least, that’s the way it works 
with the smoking problem. Teen- 
agers are bound to feel some curios 
ity about what makes half the adult 
population spend $6 billion a year 
for cigarettes. This curiosity leads 
most of them to experiment. Then 
the desire not to be different per 
suades them to continue the experi 
ment until the smoking habit is 
formed. 

Or take drinking. With our kids, 
it has been our policy to get across 
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the message of moderation by exam- 
ple and casual conversation rather 
than grim lectures, threats, or penal- 
ties. | read somewhere that a survey 
of alcoholics showed that a high per- 
centage of them came from homes 
where liquor had been forbidden. 

Medical science is making new 
discoveries about the problem of al- 
cohol all the time. The more a teen- 
ager knows about the facts, the bet- 
ter. Your average teen-ager has a 
great respect for science. He may not 
listen if you tell him that all the great 
civilizations of the world frown on 
the excessive use of alcohol. But he 

may prick up his ears if you tell him 
that there are 5 million miserable 
alcoholics in i U.S. today; that 
200,000 persons become addicts each 
year; that nobody can predict who 
the victims will be; and that his own 
chances of becoming one—if he de- 
cides to drink—are one in 15, which 
is a gamble worth thinking twice 
about. 

As for sex, a certain amount of 
frankness is good. It lifts sex out of 
the furtive, smutty category where it 
stayed for so long oad labels it for 
what it really is: a magnificent gift 
from God, meant to be used, not 
abused. If parents try to keep sex 
hush-hush, and make a great mys- 
tery of it, a child may dev elop an ab- 
normal interest in it simply because 
it is taboo. But teen-agers are going 

be interested in sex no matter 
what their parents do. 

Parents do well to realize that sex- 
ual morality is just one part of mor- 
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ality. If you’ve been teaching the 
kid honesty and responsibility in all 
phases of life from the beginning, 
he'll apply those standards when it 
comes to sex. If not, he probably 
won't. 

If parents can get this sense of re- 
sponsibility across to their kids, plus 
a kind of family pride that certain 
things just aren’t done by his kind of 

family, then they've just about got 
the w ike thing licked. 

Sometimes the indirect approach 
works best with teen-agers. If your 
child is going steady, for instance, 
don’t gnash your teeth and rant and 
scold and forbid. Let dad tell Junior 
what fun he had when he was chas- 
ing half a dozen chicks at once. No 
female was able to reduce him to do- 
mesticity at 16. Let mother recall the 
fun she had playing dad off against 
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three or four other admirers—the 
jealousies, the quarrels, the excite- 
ments. Maybe it'll work. Maybe not. 
At least you'll have fun remember- 
ing! 

Teen-agers are complicated, 
moody, unpredictable, often self- 
centered, and at times maddening. 
But they’re also human. They're try- 
ing to grow up, so they resent arbi- 
trary rules. They no longer consider 
themselves children, so they like to 
be consulted. They are not always 
lovable, and they know it, and that 
frightens them. They often need re- 
assurance, and don’t know how to 
get it. 

So be patient with them. Don’t 
expect miracles. There’s nearly al- 
ways one sure cure for their troubles. 
Time. Where would we be without 
the helping hand of Father Time? 


In Our Parish 


one Sunday, the priest and server were approaching the altar to 


begin Mass, when the altar boy suddenly halted. 


Motioning to Father to wait a 


minute, he hoisted his cassock, removed two guns from ornate holsters, and care- 


fully laid them on a window sill. 


man of prayer, and whispered that the Mass could now begin. 


Thus dicosmeil the man of battle became a 


Lucille Troph. 


in Texas, I was standing in the rear of the church one Sunday 
where two little girls were arguing about some apparently insoluble dilemma. 


Finally, they turned to me. “Please, 


we a dime?” 


mister 


,” they asked, ‘ 


‘do you have change 


I did, and my two nickels were carefully parceled out; then each dropped her 


nickel in the poor box. 


[You are invited to submit 
which $20 will be 


to this department 


similar 
paid on publication. 


cannot be acknowledged or 


John P. Ziesch. 


stories of parish life, for 
Manuscripts submitted 
returned.—Ed.] 
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Soapbox on the Biggest 
Street Corner of All 


How does it feel to explain your religion 
to the passing crowd at 42nd and Broadway? 


T IS EIGHT O'CLOCK on a Saturday 
night in Times Square, New 
York City. A crisp wind whisks 
along streets that are nearly as bright 
as day. Sidewalks are crowded with 
theatergoers, tourists, and confirmed 
New Yorkers irresistibly drawn to 
the cosmopolitan pageantry of 42d 
St. and old Broadway. 

Close by this famous corner, a lit- 
tle group of men and women, carry- 
ing a collapsible platform, ‘thread 
through the throngs, passing beneath 
the blinking lights signaling New 
York Times news. They set up the 
platform on the edge of the sidewalk 
on 42d St., enue Broadway and 
6th Ave. A comical chef whirls a 
pizza high in the air in a restaurant 
window a few feet away. Buses and 
taxis roar by. 

The crowd has scarcely begun to 
take notice of the group when a 
slender young woman, attractively 
clad in a blue dress waa a camel’s- 
hair coat, mounts the platform and 
says, “Good evening, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. My name is Ellen Sullivan, 


and I am president of the Catholic 
Evidence guild of New York.” 
About 25 persons have stopped. 
They strain to hear Ellen’s voice over 
the babble of street sounds. She 
says, “I want to tell you why Catho- 
lics claim that the Catholic Church 
is the only church established by 
God.” She begins to speak about 
Christ’s words to the Apostles. The 
American flag flutters beside her. 
The platform bears the name of the 
Evidence guild in large letters. 








*Monastery Place, Union City, N.J. February, 1960. © 1960,*and reprinted with permission. 
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“This is the first time I’ve ever 
seen Catholics doing street speak- 
ing,” a man in the crowd says to a 
friend. “I’ve heard street speakers of 
other beliefs, but they didn’t have 
the sincerity of this girl. No one 
wants to heckle her.” 

His comment is premature. No 
sooner has Ellen finished her ten- 
minute talk than a bearded young 
man jeers, “Why don’t you go down 
on the Bowery and preach!” 

“Shut up,” snaps an older man. 
“Can't you see she’s trying to explain 
something? Now, Miss, I want to 
ask you a question. Why does the 
Catholic Church make you tell your 
sins to a priest rather than directly 
to Christ Himself?” 

And with that favorite question a 
fast-paced question-and-answer ses- 
sion is launched. The crowd now 
numbers well over 100. Some sailors 
and their girls have stopped. A gang 
of teen-agers goes by, not paying 
much attention to the crowd. 

There are 25 men and women in 
New York’s Catholic Evidence guild. 
Most of them are as nervous before 
speaking as stars are before opening 
night in the nearby theaters. But 
they have seen the opportunity to 
bring the truth of Christ to people 
who would never dream of going 
near a Catholic church, much less a 


priest or a Catholic information 


center. 

The work requires intensive intel- 
lectual preparation. It both attracts 
and repels its adherents. “The 
thought of getting up on a street 


corner to talk religion to a crowd ter- 
rifies me,” says Bob Moran, a 24-year- 
old public-relations man and guild 
vice president. “Yet, after I get 
warmed up and see how responsive 
people are, I know I have to keep 
doing it.” 

“People are starved for the truth 
about religion,” adds Miss Sullivan. 
“Talking to them on the street corner 
is like feeding them.” 

Catholic street speaking in Ameri- 
ca is not new. It was begun in 1917 
by two celebrated converts, Martha 
Moore Avery and David Goldstein. 
The New York guild was founded in 
1928. Other guilds have operated in 
several U.S. centers: Washington, 
Baltimore, Atlantic City, and New 
Orleans. 

Street speaking by Catholics in 
London, England, dates back to the 
late 19th century. Three of the fa- 
mous names connected with the 
work are the late Father Vincent 
McNabb, an eloquent Dominican; 
Frank Sheed, the only layman ever 
to receive a doctorate in sacred theol- 
ogy; and his wife, Maisie Ward. 

The movement has picked up mo- 
mentum in New York City lately. 
Young men and women have joined 
forces with a core of seasoned veter- 
ans. Formerly, guild members, aug- 
mented by seminarians, spoke only 
in the summer months in such areas 
as Wall St. and the upper East Side. 

A two-hour meeting every Satur- 
day and Sunday night around the 
year (except in stormy weather) was 
scheduled for Times Square about a 
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year ago. This addition was exactly 
what the guild needed, says Mrs. 
Sheed, because more New Yorkers 
have come to know when and where 
talks about the Church are given. 

The guild began speaking in 
Times Square to counteract attacks 
made against the Holy Eucharist by 
speakers from one of the sects that 

can be heard along Broadway and 
7th Ave. 

Many Catholics look askance at 
the exposition of Catholic beliefs in 
public. They do not realize that the 
serene and knowledgeable approach 
of the Catholic Evidence speakers 
has offered a great contrast with that 
of other street speakers. 


One night, as Ellen Sullivan 


stepped down from the platform, a 
man rushed up to her and said, “You 
people are going to get into trouble 


When Cardinal Spellman hears 
what’s going on here!” Miss Sullivan 
calmly pointed out that Cardinal 
Spellman is the group’s honorary 
president. 

Mrs. Sheed, who with her hus- 
band has 40 years’ experience in 
street speaking, finds the Times 
Square crowd stimulating. She fre 
quently spots the same people re- 
turning to stand on the cold pave- 
ment for the full two hours. “Times 
Square is a speaker's dream,” she 
says. “It’s an ideal place to collect a 
crowd, and the police don’t inter- 
fere.” (The guild has a license from 
the New York Police department.) 

Frank Sheed prefers to speak in 
the Wall St. area, where questions 


come from men “with more precise 
minds. Some men ask questions on 
religion as if they were going to make 
a deal with you.” 

The aplomb, wisdom, and sparkle 
of the Sheeds on the platform are 
the envy of the other guild members. 
Not even the realization one night 
that he was standing next to the 
movie marquee sign White Man 
Among Native Amazons could shake 
Frank Sheed’s composure. Another 
time though, when the restaurant 
beside a guild meeting-place was 
robbed, the tumult proved an over- 
whelming distraction for his audi- 
ence, 

Although guild speakers have to 
be prepared to handle hecklers, the 
\merican sense of fair play prevails 
at most meetings. American crowds 
far surpass English and Australian 
crowds in politeness, Frank Sheed 
points out. “In America, they call me 
professor; in England, a liar.” 

The same questions about the 
Church come from crowds on all 
three continents. Why is the priest a 
mediator between man and Christ? 
Why pray to the saints? How can 
the Pope be infallible? How could 
Mary have borne a child and re- 
tained v irginity? Can you get a mar- 
riage annulled by the Church if you 
have enough money? 

The street speaker today faces a 
public that is less hostile than apa- 
thetic to Catholicism, less affected by 
proof than by simple exposition. 
Showing what a doctrine means is 
the speaker’s principal task. He must 
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talk to crowds as if he were address- 
ing totally uninstructed Catholics. 

Thorough preparation has been a 
hallmark of the New York guild. It 
takes nearly a year before a new 
member can give his first talk. Father 
Francis P. LeBuffe, S.J., the guild’s 
first moderator, told the 1928 pio- 
neers that it would take ten years to 
give them the theological depth 
necessary to face a crowd. 

The first members went on the 
radio in 1931, and also began ad- 
dressing organizations. It wasn’t un- 
til 1936 that James V. Hayes deliv- 
ered the guild’s maiden speech in 
Columbus Circle, at that time a 
forum for radicals and hecklers. The 
careful preparation paid off. Hayes 
and the group that followed him 
commanded respect. 


To be accepted into the guild to- 
day, a candidate must suffer with a 
smile the barbs and trick questions 


of members during practice talks. 
The heckling is much worse than he 
will ever be likely to encounter on 
the street. 

After the candidate has schooled 
himself in a particular dogma he 
must go before a board of examiners, 
headed by Father Patrick Barry, 
archdiocesan director of the guild, 
and pass an oral examination. If he 
passes, he is assigned to talk on that 
subject at specific times. To build 
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of subjects the 
same 


up a “repertoire” 
member must go through the 
procedure for each one. 

“It’s certainly a tough grind,” says 
the director, “but we can’t take anv 
chances. It’s really a great thing to be 
able to stop 100 people or more on a 
sidewalk and get them to listen, 
think, and ask questions about the 
Church. Nothing is gained if our 
speakers get into arguments. Con- 
versions aren’t made by arguments.” 

Occupations of the members—ac 
countant, student, writer, insurance 
agent, editor, typist, lawyer—show a 

cross section of the public. Most of 

the members are daily communi- 
cants. They spend an hour before 
the Blessed Sacrament for each hour 
on the platform. 

Their president, Ellen Sullivan, is 
publicity director for THe CaTHoric 
Dicest. She is a graduate of Assump- 
tion academy, W rellesley Hills, Mass., 
and of Fordham, where she received 
an M.A. in journalism. Ellen worked 
for the Pilot, Boston’s archdiocesan 
paper, before heading for newspaper 
work in Europe. She spent two 
vears with a German family to learn 
the language. 

Her first contact with guild work 
was during a visit to London, when 
she watched the Westminster guild 
in action in Hyde Park. She joined 
the New York guild in 1956, 

The sight of a young woman on a 
street platform is a bit unusual, she 
concedes. A male listener remarked 
one night, “For a girl, you're pretty 
intelligent.” 
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The main job of the guild is to be 
an “active presence of Christ” in the 
community, not to try to count con- 


tion, unless someone tells them about 
God and what His existence must 
mean to their lives. The guild wants 


to teach all nations. One of their 
most challenging classrooms is that 
raucous world of Times Square. 


versions. Nothing is likely to bring 
non-Catholics into the Church, or 
even to make them ask for instruc- 
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NEW WORDS FOR YOU 
By G. A. Cevasco 


Our English language abounds in words that have come from certain Latin 
and Greek word roots. Since the root is the core of the word, knowing the root 
will often give you the meaning, or at least help you determine its meaning from 
the context. A good way, then, to build your vocabulary is to become familiar 
with some of these roots. 

Tenere in Latin, for example, means to hold. Of the many words built from 
this root word (ten, tain), a dozen are listed below in Column A. Can you match 
them with their meanings found in Column B? 


Column A Column B 


Box, carton, or crate used for holding goods. 

To belong as a function, part; “to hold throughout”; 
relate. 

Inclined to hold fast; adhesive or cohesive. 

To withhold oneself from participation; refrain. 

Act or right of holding, as of property or office. 
Principle, doctrine, or belief held as true. 

A holding on in a general course or tendency; voice or 
part that “holds” the melody. 

To get hold of by effort; procure. 

To hold back; delay. 

Not capable of being held, maintained, or defended. 
To keep in a fixed place; to keep in pay or in one’s 
service. 

To hold or continue in a certain state; to support as true 
or legal. 


(Answers on page 89) 


untenable a) 
detain 


retain 
obtain 
tenor 
container 
tenure 


appertain 
tenet 
sustain 
tenacious 


abstain 





By Frank Flaherty 


Condensed from “Columbia’’* 





V anier: Canada’s Governor General 


It is now a special thrill for 
Quebecers to see the vice-regal 


flag flying from the Citadel 


aj. Gen. George P. Vanier is 
the first Catholic and the sec- 
ond native-born Canadian to become 
governor general of Canada. He is 
the personal representative of Queen 
Elizabeth in her senior overseas do- 
minion. Except for those rare inter- 
vals when the queen herself is in 
Canada, General Vanier does the 
things the queen normally does in 
the United Kingdom. 

He summons and prorogues the 
Canadian Parliament, presides at its 
formal opening, gives royal approval 
to all bills passed by Parliament, and 
signs executive orders. He appoints 
prime ministers, ministers, judges, 
commissioners, and senior officials of 
the Canadian government. 

He does all these things in form, 
not in reality. Custom has so super- 
imposed democracy on the ancient 
forms of monarchy that neither the 
governor general nor the queen may 
in fact appoint, dismiss, or raise the 
pay of the humblest public servant. 

General Vanier is the 19th gov- 
ernor general of Canada since the 
establishment of the country as a 


federation of provinces in 1867. 
Most of his predecessors were ap- 
pointed by the monarch on the ad- 
vice of the British ministers. They 
were Britishers sent by the king to 
represent Britain as a governing 
power. 

Thirty-odd years ago the self-gov- 
erning overseas dominions moved 
out of the old British Empire and, 
with Britain, constituted the Com- 
monwealth. They declared them- 
selves equal in status. 

From then on, the Canadian gov- 
ernor general was chosen by “the 
monarch on the advice of the Ca- 

nadian prime minister. But out of 
deference to  ultraloyalists who 
feared innovation, the Canadian 
prime minister for some time kept 


*Columbus Plaza, New Haven 7, Conn. December, 1959. © 1959, and reprinted with permission. 
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choosing a Britisher. Seven years ago 
a Canadian, Vincent Massey, was 
appointed. Since Vanier is of French 
descent Chis father was French, his 
mother Irish), his choice was a recog- 
nition of the duality of the Canadian 
nation, French as well as British. 
That is part of the story of why a 
Baptist prime minister of Canada ad- 
vised an Anglican queen to appoint 
a Catholic to represent her as chief 
of state in a nation of 18 million peo- 
ple, more than half of whom are 
Protestant. It is only part, because 
Vanier’s personal qualities fit him for 
the job. 
Vanier knows how to utter the 


“oovernor generalities” which, ac- 


cording to one of his predecessors, 
are expected from the incumbent. 
With the help of a beautiful and 


talented wife, he will be a gracious 
host to visiting heads of state and to 
Canadian ofhcialdom. 

A governor general, especially a 
Canadian, must not be an active 
political partisan. Vanier, a retired 
diplomat, had never been in politics. 
The present Conservative govern- 
ment has been in office only two 
vears. It heads a party which was 
suspect to French-speaking Canadi- 
ans for many years, but which re- 
cently has been winning their sup- 
port. To choose a governor general 
from among them is good politics. It 
gives them assurance that the Con- 
servative party is the “national” 
party it professes to be. 

General Vanier is a tall, white- 
haired man whose erect carriage be- 
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lies his 71 years. He still looks like 
the soldier he was in his youth, 
though he can’t walk with a brisk 
military step. He uses a cane. He 
lost a leg in the Battle of Passchen- 
daele in the Ist World War. 

Madame Vanier is the former Paul- 
ine Archer, daughter of a Montreal 
judge. The Vaniers have five chil- 
dren: George, a Trappist priest at 
Oka, Quebec, whose name in re- 
ligion is Father Benedict; Thérése, a 
doctor, practicing as a child specialist 

London, England; Bernard, 
artist, living in Paris; Jean, a student 
at L’Institut Catholique, in Paris, 
who expects to become a Dominican 
priest; and Michel, a student at Laval 
university, Quebec Cc. 

General Vanier was born in Mon- 
treal in 1888, the son of Phileas 
Vanier and Margaret Maloney. He 
was graduated in arts from Loyola 
college i in Montreal. Then he stud- 
ied law at Laval university, and was 
called to the bar in 1911. 

The outbreak of the Ist World 
War deprived him of a legal career 
but opened another. Canada was in 
the war from the start but had only 
skeleton military forces. Vanier 
pitched in with a group of other 
young French-Canadians to organize 
a French-speaking battalion (the 
famous Van Doos). It served with 
such distinction that its Ist World 
War number, the 22nd, is perpetu- 
ated in one of the permanent regi- 
ments of the Canadian army, the 
Roval 22nd, of which Vanier is now 
honorary colonel. 
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As a junior officer, Vanier won the 
Military Cross for blowing up an 
enemy machine-gun post nad the 
Distinguished Servi ice Order for 
leading his company in the capture 
of a strongly defended village. Later, 
when he lost his leg, he received a 
bar for his Military Cross. 

Back in Canada after the war, and 
partly crippled, Vanier still had a yen 
for military life, and applied for ap- 
pointment to the permanent peace- 
time force. His wartime commander 
is said to have asked him what good 
a man with a tin leg could be in the 
army. He is reputed to have retorted, 
“T thought the army could use some 
brains.” 

He got the appointment and went 
on to the command of his old Royal 
22nd. He was later assigned to 


Rideau Hall, the governor general’s 
residence and now his home, as an 
aide-de- camp to two successive gover- 


nors general. 

In ‘de mid-1920’s, the Canadian 
diplomatic service Was coming into 
being. Canada, using its new sov- 
ereignty, started sending representa 
tives abro: we While Vincent Massey, 
the man destined to be the first Ca 
nadian governor genet ral, was win- 
ning his spurs as minister at Wash- 
ington, Vanier, a talented, bilingual 
senior army officer, was an obvious 
recruit for the new service. 

His first assignment was as mili- 
tary delegate to a League of Nations 
disarmament conference at Geneva. 
Then he became first secretary at 
the office of the high commissioner 


in London; in 1939, minister in 
Paris. 

With his family, he was in the 
French capital as the German armies 
pushed toward it in 1940. The fam- 
ily, which included Mrs. Vanier’s 
mother, Mrs. Archer, got to the coast 
in time to get aboard a sardine fishing 
boat. They spent a few incounfort 
able days drifting in the Bay of Bis- 

cay before they were finally taken 
off by a Canadian naval vessel. 

Then it was back to the army for 
the one-legged veteran. He was made 
a major general, given command of 
the Quebec military district, and set 
to work to rally French-speaking 
Canada to the support of an all-out 
war effort. The general toured Que- 
bec province making speeches in in- 
tervals between his duties of organiz- 
ing the recruiting and training of 
many thousands of soldiers who saw 
service with the Canadian forces in 
Sicily, Italy, and northwest Europe. 

Vane represented Canada with 
the French Committee of National 
Liberation when it was established 
first in London and later in Algiers. 
He became a close friend of Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, now president of 
France. When, on the liberation of 
Paris, the French government was 
re-established there, Vanier was one 
of the first foreign diplomats to enter 
the city, now with the rank of am- 
bassador. 

That was in 1943. Then began a 
hectic period of diplomatic activity 
as the war was pushed to victory. 
West Europe was rehi ibilitated; 
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treaties were negotiated and signed; 
the UN came into being. As the 
head of one of Canada’s most im- 
portant foreign missions, Vanier was 
in the thick of this activity until his 
“final” retirement in 1953. 

Then he and Madame Vanier re- 
turned to their home town, Montre- 
al, took a comfortable apartment, 
and began a new life. The general 
became a director of a bank and of 
several companies. Madame Vanier 
was interested in charitable activi- 
ties. They enjoyed the privacy of a 
home of their own after many years 
of official living. They had plenty 
of friends and many things to do. 
They made a yearly trip to Europe 
to visit the children, who remained 
there. 

It is a tradition that the governor 
general spend part of the year in 
Quebec, Canada’s first capital. He 


goes there for a month or two every 
summer, and lives in the Citadel. 

There, on the edge of the Plains 
of Abraham, where English-French 
relations in Canada began in battle 
300 years ago, Vanier can contem- 
plate history. He can walk in the 
steps of the first native-born Canadi- 
an to become a governor general, the 
ill-fated Marquis de Vaudreuil, last 
governor general for the King of 
France. He can meditate on the 
achievements of the 60,000-odd 
French-speaking settlers (among 
them the pioneer Vaniers), who then 
passed under British rule and who 
have now become 6 million, spread 
across Canada and the U.S. 

And when the blue-and-gold vice- 
regal flag flies from the Citadel, be- 
tokening the presence of the gover- 
nor general, many a Quebecer will 
thrill that his name is Vanier. 


HOW YOU CAN EARN MONEY AT HOME 


If you are over 65, retired, in good health, live in a city, and want to do 


little work and earn a little money, 


Catholic Digest, Dept. 5-60 


2959 No. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 


write to us for information. 


Please send me information about how | can earn money in my spare time. | under- 


stand that this information is free and places me under no obligation. 
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By Stephen Becker 


Condensed from “Comic Art in America’ 
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The World of Dagwood Bumstead 


A great comic strip is partly fantasy, partly mirror of reality, 
but mostly the spelling out of a futility symbol 


GpHE Comic strip, that irreplace- 
| able contribution to the gaiety of 
nations, is not very old. Deliberate 
comic art, humor for sale, was only 
occasional in American periodicals 
until the emergence of the almanacs 
and humor magazines of the mid- 
19th century. The comic strips as we 
know them had to wait for the de- 
velopment of color printing in news- 
papers, an innovation spectacular 
enough to catch and hold readers’ 
attention. 

Joseph Pulitzer, probably the 
greatest American newspaper pub- 
lisher, took over the New York 
World in 1883. Within two years 
it became the country’s leading news- 
paper. In May, 1890, George Turn- 
er, Pulitzer’s business manager for 
the World, altered a Hoe press so 
that he could print a square of red 
in the center of the front page. 

The next year an unsung hero 

named Kohlsaat, publisher of the 
small Chicago Inter-Ocean, took a 
trip to Paris, where he inspected the 
first color press. When he returned, 
he ordered a similar press from 


Walter Scott & Co. 


Meanwhile, Turner had left the 
World to manage the New York 
Recorder. He knew that the World 
was constantly experimenting with 
color, and he had R. Hoe & Co. de- 
sign a color press for the Recorder. 
Professional larceny began at once. 
One of Pulitzer's men got wind of 
Turner's plans, sneaked a look at 
the new press, and sketched it. He 
took the sketch to Walter Scott & 
Co., and the race was on. 

By 1896 the color press had but 
one fault: the yellow ink, on which 
depended greens and oranges, would 
not dry properly. It ran and 
smudged, and slowed the printing. 
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Pulitzer had decided to combine 
two experiments: the color presses 
and regular “comics.” The story goes 
that Charles Saalburgh, Rf of 
the color-press room, needed an open 
patch of white space which the 
presses could print yellow. He would 
then have a clearly defined test area, 
and could experiment with quick 
driers. Saalburgh looked through 
the World and found a series of 
comic drawings by Richard Felton 
Outcault, formerly a draftsman for 
the Electric World. 

From a play by Edward Harrigan 
called O'Reilly and the Four Hun- 
dred, Outcault had adapted the 
opening words of the song Mag- 
gie Murphy's Home, which were 
“Down in Hogan’s Alley.” He had 


used Hogan’s Alley and its inhabi- 


tants to burlesque current events. 
One of the residents of Hogan’s Al- 
ley was a gaptoothed, jug-eared 
urchin who wore what looked like a 
white nightgown. Saalburgh chose 
that nightgown as the test area for 
his quick-drying yellow. 

The results, when the Yellow Kid 
first appeared on Feb. 16, 1896, 
astonished Saalburgh himself, Puli- 
tzer, most of New York City, Out- 
cault, a rival publisher named 
William Randolph Hearst, and ulti- 
mately the entire world of journal- 
ism. 

Public reaction to the Yellow Kid 
convinced Pulitzer that he had 
struck a nerve. Anything that might 
build circulation was valuable. Puli- 


tzer and Saalburgh could hardly 


have realized so early that their ex- 
periment would add a phrase, “yel- 
low journalism,” to the American 
language, or that it would evoke that 
gentle wave of mass hysteria which 
accompanies the birth of popular art 
forms. The Yellow Kid was soon on 
buttons, cracker tins, cigarette packs, 
and ladies’ fans. Eventually he was 
a character in a Broadway play. 

With the Yellow Kid the words in 
the comics began to reflect the humor 
of the drawing, and vice versa, to the 
point (and an important point it 
was) where neither was satisfactory 
without the other. 

If the Yellow Kid had not been 
funny, he would probably have died 
quickly. He did, after all, bring 
something new and upsetting into 
American homes: the slums, and 
slum kids, and ordinary cruelty, and 
slang, and the cockiness of poverty. 
The Kid picked himself up out of 
the gutter of things-as-they-are, 
snarled cheerfully at his audience, 
and hit a little boy with a golf club, 
or sat at the curb nursing a hang- 
over. If Outcault had drawn that 
world seriously and called it Mickey, 
a Boy of the Slums, readers would 
have turned away uneasily. But the 
Yellow Kid was funny, and he 
boosted circulation. 

The age of the giants in American 
comic art had begun. During the 
ensuing half century Americans 
would take to their hearts scores of 
great comic-strip personalities: char- 
acters like Jiggs and Maggie, Barney 
Google, George Bungle, Boob Mc- 
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Nutt, Mutt and Jeff, Ella Cinders, 
Moon Mullins, Popeye, and Joe 
Palooka. 

“Family strips” like The Gumps 
and Toots and Casper flourished, 
bounded by the legend that the 
American husband and father is at 
least bumbling and more often 
downright incompetent, though his 
intentions are good. In this garden 
of domestic exaggeration and fantasy 
no plant has sprung as tall as Dag- 
wood Bumstead. 

The creator of this futility symbol 
is a man named Murat Young, 
known to his friends, including an 
international public, as Chic Young. 

Young’s success with Blondie is 
incredible. The strip runs in more 
than 1200 newspapers all over the 
world. Young must feed his readers 


a new gag every day of the week; 
the continuity is one of environment 
and not one of plot. And for almost 
30 years Young has been at the top 
of the heap, by means of infinite 
variation on one simple principle. 
There was a popular series of 


Blondie movies; there has been a 
Blondie TV series; the Bumsteads 
were on radio for years. The Dag- 
wood sandwich, Bumstead’s one un- 
inhibited burst of creative genius, 
is a national institution. 

Young was born in 1901, into a 
family much given to sketching and 
painting. There was little to hint at 
his future fame; for a time he was a 
stenographer in a railroad office. The 
first signal from an unfathomable 
destiny was a wire from Cleveland, 
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Ohio, that the NEA service could use 
a comic strip. Young rushed to Cleve- 
land, where the syndicate found a 
place for him in its art department. 
Here he plodded for several months, 
in a lunatic atmosphere consisting of 
short spurts of labor followed by days 
of interoflice practical joking. 

The jokes were so frequent and so 
farfetched that when Young picked 
up the phone one day and heard a 
man from King Features offering 
him $10,000 a year to come to New 
York, he barely smiled before hang- 
ing up. Months later, fired when he 
asked for a raise, Young went to 
New York and wetted for work. 
King Features seemed interested. 
Young saw J]. D. Gortatowski, then 
in charge of comic art at KFs. Why, 
Geatascnale demanded, had Young 
been so cavalier about that phone 
call? 

Young’s_ horrified explanations 
were accepted, and he was set to 
work doing a strip about a society 
girl, Beautiful Babs. It lasted four 
mcnthia. For almost a year afterward, 
he did apprentice work. His next 
strip, which ran for five years, was 
Dumb Dora. (It was taken over later 
by Paul Fung, the first Chinese- 
American to reach the top in comics.) 
It was funny enough, but Dora was 
a flapper, and w how the Flapper Age 
ended, her humor began to ring 
hollow. 

On Sept. 8, 1930, Young’s New 
Woman appeared. In several re- 
spects she was like her predecessors. 
She was flippant, penniless, and in- 
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dependent, and carried in tow a 
pusillanimous, adoring male. Her 
name was Blondie. His name was 
Dagwood; he was the heir to mil- 
lions. She was not a gold digger, and 
cared not a whit for the millions, but 
the strip’s first suspense was built 
around the Bumsteads’ dislike of 
their prospective daughter in-law. 

Young then accomplished several 
purposes with one well-timed stroke. 
By having the two marry, and hav- 
ing Dagwood disinherited, he solved 
the imenediate plot problem, avoided 
the “when-will-they-marry?” trap 
which has plagued so many comic- 
strip artists, and established the basis 
for a milieu that would be strictly 
middle-class American. 

The bumbling Bumstead is not 
the sole reason for the strip’s popu- 
larity. Blondie is much prettier and 
better drawn than the casual reader 
observes. Young’s drawing is excel- 
lent: simple and full of punch. If he 
ever was tempted to fill in the wall- 
papers, chintzes, and five-and-dime 
knickknackery that go with middle- 
class life, he resisted successfully. As 
an artist he is closer to George Mc- 
Manus of Bringing Up Father than 
to anyone else, using the same bold 
blacks to focus his panels and a mini- 
mum of decoration elsewhere. All 
the realistic details are implied; only 
the characters are explicit. 

When Young draws a traveling 
salesman there is never the slightest 
doubt of either the man’s profession 
or his temperament. Dagwood’s boss 
is probably the grumpiest and most 


harassed boss in the country. Even 
the Bumsteads’ dogs overact. 

Dagwood’s occasional poker ses- 
sions are models of grim greed and 
cigar smoke (though Dagwood has 
been observed to hold six cards, a 
practice frowned upon in the fra- 
ternity). Dagwood’s children are 
brighter than their father, but no 
brighter than other children; they 
are simply more expressive. 

It is hard to specify what makes 
Dagwood so lovable. (He is far more 
lovable, incidentally, in the comic 
strip than in any of its adaptations to 
other media.) In family strips all 
fathers are objects of ridicule and 
sympathy. Why does Dagwood stand 
out? 

There is one statistical hint: Dag- 
wood’s defeats run about six to one 
over his small victories; but he does 
have small victories. He has the po- 
tential, and has even been known to 
triumph over his boss, Mr. Dithers. 
Over three decades this has added a 
strain of suspense to the strip. There 
must be many readers who stick with 
the Bumsteads for the sake of that 
one day a week when the male 
gender is vindicated. 

Even his defeats spring from his 
good nature, not from real deficien- 
cies. What he lacks is not a sense of 
discipline, but the capacity for 
cruelty; not a good head for shop- 
ping, but sales resistance; not a sense 
of his own existence, but a sense of 
his own importance. 

Not to put too fine a point on it, 
even his defeats are triumphs—for 
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somebody else. That somebody else 
may be Blondie, or the children, or 
Herb Woodley next door, or Mr. 
Dithers. But more often than not it 
is the reader, who has been through 
just what Dagwood undergoes, but 
who has acquitted himself better. 

Maybe all this is too deep. Maybe 
it is simply that Dagwood goes 
through what we all go through, but 
that his triumphs and defeats are 
simple and unambiguous, while our 
own are confused by the stern details 
of reality. 

Our own debates with door-to-door 
salesmen are to some degree deter- 
mined by our moods, the state of our 
bile, our successes and failures at 
the oflice. Dagwood's are more melo- 
dramatic: the stark conflict between 
seller and buyer, intruder and house- 


holder, expressed in its most direct 
terms. 
Dagwood’s experiences with his 


children are to the point. Baby 
Dumpling was born on April 15, 
1934, and Dagwood’s ignorance of 
the techniques of fatherhood was 


af 


walkers adagioing 


Perortep: Jay 


across the street. Morris Bender. 


Picrurep: Her thoughts flew about 


practically total. The rest of us know 
a little something about formulas 
and diapers. We cope with infants 
and hope for the best. But Dagwood’s 
incompetence was unalloyed. 

Seven years later, in 1941, Cookie 
was born. Was Dagwood any more 
capable than the first time? Of 
course not. His troubles were simply 
doubled. 

Listing these troubles, in order of 
frequency or importance, would be 
futile. Whether the basement is 
flooded, or Dagwood is late to work, 
or a delegation arrives from a wom- 
an’s club while he is in the bath, the 
intensity of emotion is the same. 
Blondie is no detailed analysis of 
the difficulties of the homeowner. 
The strip is a flat statement of an 
ancient jest: that once man _ has 
padded the cave with evergreen 
boughs, brought home skiing and 
meat, and perpetuated his kind, he 
becomes a useless supernumerary, 
barely permitted to delude himself 
with the ludicrous notion that he is 
of value to society. 


the room like trapped birds. Nancy 
Hale . . . Seed-pearl rain. Mary C. 
Dorsey . . . Sibilant skates. Eileen 
Sharpe Sunshine fingering the 
foliage. Mary C. Dorsey. 

PunnED: Patter-of-little-feat politi- 
cal speeches. Mary C. Dorsey . . . Out 
of bounds: a tired kangaroo. Mrs. 


E. M. Martin. 


[You are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $4 will be paid on publication. Exact 


source must be given. 
accepted. 


Contributions from similar departments in other magazines will not be 
Submissions cannot be acknowledged or returned.—Ed.] 





By John Crosby 
Condensed from the 
New York “Herald Tribune’’* 





The Good Guys and Bad Guys 


My 12-year old son Mike stays well ahead 
of the standardized TV western plot 


7 WAS WATCHING one of the newer 
| TV westerns with my 12-year-old 
son Michael, who gives me expert 
guidance in these matters. “Is this 
the hero?” I asked when some lug 
about eight feet tall showed up. 
“There are a whole family of heroes,” 
Michael. “Name of Court- 
wright.” 

We watched the story as it settled 
down to two sisters, dance-hal] hos- 
tesses. One was aging and a little 
weatherworn. The other was young 


said 


and pretty. 

“She'll be killed,” said Michael. 

“Why?” I inquired in my inno- 
cence. 

“The pretty \ 
killed,” my son informed me. 

That sounded a little sweeping, 
but I wouldn’t dream of arguing, be 
cause Mike is a very great authority. 

Five minutes later a shot rang out, 
and the young and pretty one sank to 
the ground, blood oozing all over her 
pretty dance hall dress. I must Say 
they shoot down the girls without 
making any great sentimental fuss 


girls always get 


*230 W. 41st St., New York City 18. 
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about it. One of the young Court- 
wrights had been sparking the girl, 
but he didn’t take on none when 
she handed in her chips. Just 
squared his jaw and waited to be ac- 
cused of the murder, which he was. 
Unjustly, of course. 

“The sheriff did it,” said the con- 
sulting expert. 

“Now, how in tarnation (you get 
to talking that way if you see enough 
of this stuff) do you know that?” | 
asked. There had been absolutely no 
indication that the sheriff was any- 


1959 by the New York Herald Tribune, 
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thing but a law-abiding, upstanding 
citizen. 

Mike couldn't explain. You de- 
velop a sort of instinct after you see 
a trillion TV westerns, | gather. | 
frankly had my doubts. The eVvi- 


dence pointed strongly to the older 


sister. 

Well, time passed. They 
young Courtwright into jail. A lynch 
mob began building up a head of 
steam outside the jail, (Even I have 
seen enough westerns to know that a 
lynch mob gathers outside every jail 
after every leanicile.? 

Young Courtwright broke jail and 
began to feel his way along the wall 
outside. “See that globe above his 
head,” said Mike. “The bad guy is 
going to shoot at Courtwright and 
miss him and hit that globe.” Sec- 
onds later, that’s what happened. 
“Now, how—?” I began. “They only 
hang those globes up to shoot out,’ 
Mike ex xplained. 

I don’t suppose it will come as any 
surprise that it was the sheriff w ho 
done the filthy thing. He hadn't 
meant to do it at all. Fle was in love 
with the girl and jealous of Court- 
wright. It was C ourtwright he was 
shooting at. Missed. ae missed 
him again and shot out that light. 
Rotten shot for a sheriff. 

What are we to deduce? Well, 
first, that events in westerns are pre- 
dictable, but predictable in funny or 
unpredictable ways. Predictable to 
someone who sees a lot of ’em, but 
rather astonishing to ordinary citi- 
zens who might expect the v iolence 


th rew 


to be a little less neurotic, a little 
more like the shoot-’em-ups of my 
youth, when there was no blurring 
of values. (The decline of the west- 
ern began, according to some sources, 
when the villain began becoming 
neurotic, and weak rather 
untroubled by con- 


human, 
than vicious, 
science, and strong. ) 

Secondly, when 12-year-old boys 
say things like “The pretty girls al- 
ways get killed,” then the thing has 
gone too far. I don’t know ee 
author started gunning down young 
ladies, but I suspect that it was 
Mickey Spillane. 

I think it might be nice if the 
homicides got more masculine and 
the killings less neurotic. The two 
sisters in this thing had a conversa- 
tion of mutual loathing which 
sounded like second-rate Cor maybe 
fifth-rate) Tennessee Williams. Tal- 
ented depravity is bad enough, but 
untalented depravity is ine coranebbe: 

The only thing I really felt at 
home with was the card game that 
went on in the sheriff's office. That 
card game has been going on since 
the days of William S. Hart. No- 
body ever picks up any money. The 
door always bangs open. A guy al- 
ways bangs i in anil savs, “Canuthens 
has escaped and he’s he: iding for the 
hills.” Everyone gets up pes straps 
on his guns, and off they gallop, 
leaving the money and the cards in 
a heap 

All these rene I’ve been waiting 
for some guy to bleat, “Aw, let’s 
finish the Rand! 1 got three queens!” 





Statue was cast of reinforced 
concrete to withstand cy- 
clonic winds of Tagus area. 





LISBON’S GUARDIAN IN THE SKY 


Immense monument of Christ the King is symbol 
of Portugal's gratitude for continuing good fortune 


BY SUSAN LOWNDES 


In the one year that it has loomed 
over Lisbon with outstretched arms, 
Portugal’s mammcth statue of Christ 
the King has become the country’s 
most popular tourist attraction. 

The majestic monument stands on 
the bank of the Tagus river. It rises 
365 feet into the air, affording sight- 
seers a breathtaking view of Lisbon 
horizons. An elevator takes visitors 
265 feet up to a balcony atop the 
pedestal in less than a minute. 

The project, which took 13 years 
and more than $600,000 to complete, 
was conceived by Gongalves Cardi- 
nal Cerejeira, Patriarch of Lisbon. 
Back in 1936, he saw Rio de Janeiro’s 
famous monument to Christ the 
King, and determined that some day 
Lisbon would have one like it. Then 
Portugal’s bishops, at the outset of 
the 2nd World War, promised that 
if the country was spared from the 
rigors of war, they would help spon- 
sor the statue. 

A small chapel dedicated to the 
Blessed Virgin is housed in the base 
of the statue. Eventually, a guest 
house for pilgrims will be built near- 


by, with ample parking facilities. 


One-hundred-foot figure measures 66 
feet wide at finger tips. Base took 
2,000 tons of cement, 160 tons of iron. 





Below: figure of Blessed Virgin sur- 
mounts altar in ground-floor chapel. 





At right, the Tagus is dotted with. 
ships. Lisbon's gleaming white houses 
tumble down her numerous hills to the 
water's edge. Mountains loom hazily 
to the north and south, and westward 
lies the limitless ocean. Over all stands 
the majestic figure of Christ the King, 
looking down with. loving care.... 


Nighttime illumination of 
figure is a glorious sight. 





Worker is dwarfed by size of statue’s arm 
already in position, but still scaffolded. 


Cardinal Cerejeira (second from right) and aides admire view 








Condensed from “Newsweek”* 





Suicides: Why do they do it? 


The reasons are complicated, 
but the best medicine 
is religious hope 


)HY DID HE DO IT? The answer 
seemed simple. In his comfort- 
able, book-lined-study, a prominent 
attorney had shot himself through 
the heart. Behind he left a note. “I 
fear that I am suffering from cancer. 
I prefer this way out to a long and 
terrible illness.” 

To many of his friends and asso- 
ciates there seemed no point in dig- 
ging further. Even when an autopsy 
showed that his tumor was not ma- 
lignant, they did not question. the 
suicide note. All they could think of 
was the irony of the situation. 

But the dead man’s personal physi- 
cian was dissatisfied. Why did he 
really do it? 

The doctor began a discreet in- 
vestigation by asking questions, lis- 
tening to gossip. Soon he discovered 
that the highly respected lawyer had 
been drinking secretly. He remem- 
bered that his patient had lost three 
legal cases in the last six months. 
Then he heard whispers of an arrest 
for drunken driving in a neighboring 
state. 

The physician dug deeper. He dis- 


covered that his former patient had 
strongly resented his rich wife since 
the early days of his marriage. Why, 
then, had he married her? 

“Oh, you should have known his 
mother,” remarked an old friend of 
the dead man. She had been an em- 
bittered widow, who pushed her son 
into a marriage for wealth and social 
position, a marriage he loathed. 

Powerless to deal with his spoiled, 
selfish wife, powerless to escape an 
impossible situation, the lawyer had 
started to commit suicide long before 
he aimed the pistol at his heart. As 
the physician put it, “He finally 
killed himself because he was in- 
capable of mobilizing his life instinct 
against the destructive forces that 
overwhelmed him.” Behind every 
suicide there is a long personal his- 


*444 Madison Ave., New York City 22. Nov. 2, 1959. @ 1959 by Newsweek, Inc., and reprinted 
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tory, elusive, complex, and torment- 
ed. 

Until recently few attempts were 
made to push a determined medical 
offensive against the wave of suicide 
which touches so many Americans 
each year. The most promising work 
is being done at the Suicide Preven- 
tion center at the Los Angeles Gen- 
eral hospital. Under a_ five-year, 
$377,000 grant by the National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health, Drs. Edwin 
S. Shneidman and Norman Far- 
berow, both psychologists of the 
University of Southern California, 
are for the first time investigating 
suicide scientifically. 

“The prevention center does two 
things,” Dr. Shneidman says. “1. It 
refers suicidally inclined people to 
local institutions for both social and 
psychiatric care. 2. It gathers data 
on the social history of the suicide 
process in a large community.” The 
two scientists have learned that for 


MYTHS ABOUT 
SUICIDE 


Persons who talk about tak- 
ing their own lives never 
commit suicide. 

Once a person has been pre- 
vented from committing sui- 
cide, the danger is passed. 
You have to be insane to kill 
yourself. 

Suicide and deep depression 
always go together. 

The tendency to suicide is 
inherited. 


every person who commits suicide in 
Los Angeles county, nine try. 

Drs. Shneidman and Farberow are 
analyzing 360 genuine suicide notes 
from nine Los Angeles areas, ranging 
from the wealthiest residential neigh- 
borhoods through poor industrial 
sections down to Skid Row. “Occu- 
pants of plush Wilshire apartments, 
who seem to have so much to live 
for, contemplate suicide because they 
are ‘tired of life,’” said Shneidman. 
“Less privileged people show over- 
whelming concern over their drab 
lives in a depressing setting.” 

The highest suicide rate in the 
world is in West Berlin, 33.9 per 
100,000 population. Japan leads all 
other nations with a rate of 24.1; 
Austria follows with 22.8; and Den- 
mark, 22.5, is next. These figures 
contrast sharply with Ireland, which 
has a minuscule rate of 2.6. About 
halfway down the list stands the 
U.S., with approximately ten sui- 
cides for each 100,000 population. 
Among states, Nevada leads with a 
rate of 20.7; South Carolina has the 
lowest, 4.9. 

Of the large U.S. cities, San Fran- 
cisco leads with a suicide rate of 24 
per 100,000, almost five times that 
of New York. Explaining this start- 
ling figure, Dr. Ralph Lane, a soci- 
ologist at the University of San 
Francisco, remarked, “Many San 
Franciscans are newcomers, and for 
them it is a city of anonymity, isola- 
tion, and loneliness — all suicide 
clues.” 

In any American city, suicide is 
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four times more frequent among men 
than women, although more women 
attempt it and fail. (Women have 
better emotional their 
tensions than men, the psychiatrists 
or talk their 


outlets for 


Say. They can cry, 
troubles out. ) 

After 55, the suicide rate is four 
times higher than that of the 25-34 
group; the most vulnerable person is 
a white man of 75 or older. “The 
elderly man, life-weary, keenly aware 
of his decline, just can’t seem to take 
it,” said Dr. Manson B. Pettit, at St. 
in Washington, D.C. 


no matter how 


Elizabeth’s 
“But the old ladies, 
sick, just hang on.” 

The suicide rate 
among Protestants 
among Catholics and Jews. 

For a nation which lavishes so 
much attention on the young, the 
U.S. child and uit suicide 
rates are shockingly high. Each year 
there are 290 successful attempts in 
the 15-19 age group. “The majority 
of child suicides,” said Dr. Harry 
Bakwin, a New York pediatrician, 
“are from unhappy homes. Others 
kill themselves following the death 
of a loved parent.” 

Life is a network of relationships, 
and all evidence indicates that the 
stronger and more numerous they 
are, the less the likelihood of suicide. 
Married people, particularly those 
with children, are less likely than 
bachelors, spinsters, and the divorced 
to kill themselves. Suicide is com- 


times 
than 


is seven 


higher 


moner in the loneliness of big cities 
than in suburbs and smaller towns, 
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where it is hard for a person to be 


unknown. 

Most people think of the typical 
backdrop to suicide as a bleak, de- 
pressing scene. But suicides are more 
frequent in May and June; and on 
clear, sunny days with a rising ba- 
rometer than on dark, rainy _ depress- 
ing days. More people kill themselves es 
in prosperous times than during 
a depression. “At least 30% to 
40% of the so-called economic sui- 
cides occur when a man is successful, 
not when he is failing,” said Dr. 
Thomas P. Malone, chief of the At- 
lanta, Ga., Psychiatric clinic. “When 
a man has reached the peak of suc- 





SUICIDE NOTE 

Suicide is a violation of God’s 
supreme dominion over human 
life, a mortally sinful action in 
itself. The normal law of the 
Church forbids the Christian 
burial of a suicide, when there 
is no reason at all to think that 
he was not in his proper senses 
at the time. She refuses her rites 
in such cases to impress upon 
people the gravity of such a 
crime against oneself, society, 
and almighty God. But when 
there are good reasons to believe 
that a suicide was not in his 
normal senses, and it is fairly 
common knowledge that the 
person was in ill health or op- 
pressed by worries, the Church 

permits Catholic burial. 

From Radio Replies 

by Rumbie and Carty. 














SUICIDES: 


A MAJOR CAUSE OF 
DEATH 
Once every minute someone 
tries to kill himself. Such at- 
tempts succeed 60 to 70 times a 
day, making suicide, with its 
recorded toll of more than 
20,000 a year in the U.S. alone, 
a major cause of death. Another 
100,000 cause their own deaths, 
though the deaths are not so 
recorded. 


often he has nothing left to 
scramble for.” 

The four standard techniques 
which account for 83% of all cases 
are firearms, poison Cusually sleeping 
pills), gas, and drowning. But the 
- are extraordinarily bizarre. 


cess, 


Lt 17% 
In most cases 


“the method of sui- 
cide is more duvtenined by the pa- 
tient’s irrational fantasies than by his 


opportunities,” says Dr. Karl Men- 
ninger. A patient on the 17th floor 
of a hospital does not jump; he hangs 
himself outside the window with a 
cord fastened to the radiator. One 
woman crawls halfway into a fur- 
nace to be burned to death; another 
drives two nails into her skull with 

hammer; a third injects herself 
with 2,000 units of insulin. In 
Tucson, Ariz., a 19-year-old airman 
sealed himeclf inside a high-altitude 
test chamber set for 73,000 feet, then 
ripped off his oxygen mask, and died. 

Dr. Malone says, “The very de- 
pendent people jump out of win- 
dows—to get back to earth, so to 
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speak. Paranoiacs with deep grudges 
against humanity kill themselves 
with a gun at the temple. Schizo- 
phrenics, withdrawn and seclusive, 
suddenly set themselves on fire or 
jump from window ledges.” 

Many people commit “involun- 
tary” suicide. “Those who fall prey 
to avoidable accidents, who neglect 
their health, who abuse themselves 
with drugs, probably represent the 
largest problem we face,” said Dr. 
Cornelius Beukenkamp, Jr., New 
York psychiatrist. “There are the 
‘purposive accidents, in which the 
body suffers damage as a result of 
circumstances in which the patient 
is a victim; the responsibility for his 
death is shifted from him.” 

Another well-known group of hid- 
den suicides can be found among the 
invalids who kill themselves wich by 
inch: the fragile person who goes on 
a hunger strike; the man with the 
weak heart who indulges in violent 
athletics. 

Then there are those who threaten 
suicide to punish a parent, spouse, or 
boss. A woman argued with her hus- 
band over a household bill. He 
finally lost his temper and cried, 
“Drop dead!” “All right, I will,” she 
replied, and swallowed ten barbitu- 
rate tablets in his presence. He 
rushed her to the hospital, where she 
recovered. Reconciled, she admitted, 
“I just wanted to scare him—to make 
him worry about me.” 

For every successful suicide there 
are perhaps a dozen unsuccessful at- 
tempts, a remarkable figure consider- 
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ing how easy it is to kill oneself. Such 
failures indicate the conflicting 
forces which lead up to that desper- 
ate moment of self-destruction. As 
one psychiatrist puts it, “A man tries 
to take his life. But later, a doctor 
sitting at his bedside listens as he 
begs to be saved. This is not insin- 
cere histrionics.” 

In great part, the job of spotting 
suicidal tendencies belongs to the 
physician. “Every doctor’s office must 
be a  suicide-prevention _ station,” 
warns Dr. Jerome A. Motto, of San 
Francisco. Unfortunately, few doc- 
tors recognize this responsibility. 

Dr. Motto found that 40% of the 
suicides and 60% of the attempted 
ones had been under a doctor’s care 
in the preceding 30 days. In 3.5% 
of the cases, the patient killed him- 
self on the day of his visit. Further- 
more, one in three had killed himself 
with an overdose of the drug pre- 
scribed by the doctor! 

Even when the patient’s suicidal 
potentialities are recognized, they 
may not be taken seriously enough 
by relatives and the family doctor, 
says Dr. John H. Oliven, of New 
York. “Their stomachs are washed 
out, or they are given emergency sur- 
vival treatment, and a piece of court 
plaster on slit wrists. Then they are 
dismissed, many of them to repeat 
the act.” 

Yet the hospital charts of thou- 
sands of suicide patients point out 
what the physician might look for. 
“At least two-thirds will show manic 
depression, or acute alcoholism, with 


the depressives outnumbering the 
alcoholics two to one,” says Dr. Eli 
Robins, psychiatrist of the Washing- 
ton university School of Medicine, 
St. Louis. “Get the manic-depressive 
and alcoholic suicides in time, and 
you will cut down the U.S. suicide 
rate by 7,500 a year,” he declared. 

Those who have to deal with po- 
tential suicides have a good ally in 
the person’s own longing to be res- 
cued. At the dingy receiving hospital 
directly across the street from the 
Detroit police headquarters, two psy- 
chiatrists, Drs. Viggo Jensen and 
Thomas A. Petty, are conducting 
significant studies to determine the 
psychology and responsibility of the 
appointed “savior.” 

In studying 3,500 suicide cases in 
the last six years, the Detroit psychia- 
trists have noticed “enormous evi- 
dence” that the suicidal person was 
making a special attempt, not always 
conscious, to be saved from his self- 
destructive whim. “A savior is cho- 
sen, and an opportunity for rescue 
provided. In this way, the decision 
as to whether he shall live or die is 
left to another person. What we are 
trying to do here is to probe the psy- 
chology of the appointed savior. If 
we can interview him immediately 
after the suicide attempt, we may be 
able to discover things about the pa- 
tient which would throw new light 
on his suicidal inclination.” 

Besides the medical authorities, 
lay and religious groups are lending 
a hand to potential suicides. The old- 
est is the National Save-A-Life 
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league, founded in 1906. In 53 years 
it has helped to rescue more than 
50,000 men and women from sui- 
cide. The Save-A-Life workers (now 
represented in 20 of the nation’s 
largest cities) act “as sympathetic 
friends to people at lowest ebb.” 

But the chief tool of the Save-A- 
Life league and similar organizations 
is hope. “Hope,” says Karl Men- 
ninger, who in the last 30 years has 
pulled thousands of would-be sui- 
cides from the brink, “is a necessity 
for normal life, and the major weap- 
on against the suicide impulse.” 

“Hope,” he adds, “is not identical 
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with optimism. Optimism is distant 
from reality. Like pessimism, it em- 
phasizes the importance of I. Hope 
is modest, humble, selfless; it implies 
progress. It is an adventure, a going 
forward—a confident search for a re- 
warding life.” 

Suicidal men and women are per- 
sons who have lost hope. Some may 
recover it by turning to religion, 
which can be a powerful spiritual 
and therapeutic aid. Others may 
need a complete character recon- 
struction and hundreds of hours of 
the psychiatrist’s time. Yet the effort 
is worth it. 


ANSWERS TO ‘NEW WORDS FOR YOU’ (Page 68) 


) 


i) 
k) 


h) 
g) 


. untenable (un-ten’a-b’1) 


. detain (de-tain’) 
. retain (re-tain’) 


. obtain Cob-tain’) 
. tenor (ten’er) 

a) 
e) 


. container (kon-tain’er) 
. tenure (ten’yur) 
. appertain (ap-er-tain’) 


. tenet (ten’et) 
. sustain (sus-tain’) 


. tenacious (te-nay’shus) 


. abstain Cab-stain’) 


Not capable of being held, maintained, 
or defended. 

To hold back; delay. 

To keep in a fixed place; to keep in pay 
or in one’s service. 

To get hold of by effort; procure. 

A holding on in a general course or 
tendency; voice or part that “holds” the 
melody. 

Box, carton, or crate used for holding 
goods. 

Act or right of holding, as of property 
or office. 

To belong as a function, part; “to hold 
throughout”; relate. 

Principle, doctrine, or belief held as true. 
To hold or continue in a certain state; 
to support as true or legal. 

Inclined to hold fast; adhesive or cohe- 
sive. 

To withhold oneself from participation; 
refrain. 


All correct: superior; 10 correct: good; 8 correct: fair. 





By Red Smith 


Condensed from 


“The Sign”* 





Babe Ruth: the 


One and Only 


A lesson in sports history 
for the younger generation 


p at is a young fellow. He regards 
i Jackie Robinson as the greatest 
thing that ever happened to man- 
kind, and, as for Duke Snider—well, 
Pat snorts with contempt if ome men- 
tion Tris Speaker, Babe Ruth, « x Ty 
Cobb. 

“Sure, he said one eve- 


Ruth,” 


ning, and his tone was grandly in- 
“Sure, his home-run record 
will never be beaten, and you know 
why? Because you have to hit ‘em 


dulgent. 


out on the fly now. That big year of 

Ruth's, he hit six into the stands 
on the first bounce and that counted 
as a home run in those days, but... .” 

“Now, just a minute,” I said. 

“Those days were my days, young 
feller, and they bounced no ‘Weite 
runs out of any - parks.” 

Pat w as shi iking his head. “They 
told me,” he said, “Ruth hit homers 
on the first bounce.” 

I subsided then and counted up. 
Pat was ten years old when Babe 
Ruth died. He is one of millions who 
never saw the Babe and can’t possi- 


* Monastery Place, Union City, 


N.J. December, 


bly have any idea of what the guy 
was like, no matter what they hear. 
So I thought I would sit down and 
write a piece for all the Pats, saying 
what follows. 

Some year somebody’s going to 
break Babe Ruth’s record of 60 home 
runs in a season. Mays might do it, 
or Hank Aaron or Ernie Banks or 
Mantle or Eddie Mathews or Willie 
McCovey, or perhaps it will be some 
boy not yet playing ball. But that 
won’t make him ancien: Ruth, be- 
cause there will never be anothe 
Xuth. Never again in the world. 

To begin with, he was the greatest 
ball player who ever lived, not just 
the heaviest hitter. Before he moved 
into the outheld, he was the finest 
left-handed pitcher of his time, a 
winner of 23 games in the American 
league at the age of 21, again a win- 
ner of 23 games at the age of 22. 

There have been 41 World Series 
play ed since Babe Ruth last pitched 


in one. Men like Carl Hubbell and 
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BABE RUTH: 
the Dean brothers pitched in those 
World Series, men like Lefty Grove 
and Bob Feller and Lew Burdette 
and Don Larsen, who pitched the 
perfect game. After 41 years, it is 
still Babe Ruth who holds the rec- 
ord for the most consecutive scoreless 
innings pitched in a World Series— 
29%, which is three and one-third 
shutouts in a row. He was 23 years 
old when he pitched his last one. 
Old photographs and old descrip- 
tions make him out as a fat man, as, 
indeed, he got to be. Yet there was 
remarkable speed in his almost 
laughably slender legs and astonish- 
ing grace in his great, lummocking 
body. He was a splendid runner sted 


a sure fielder with a magnificent 


throwing arm, and he made the cor- 
rect play with unerring instinct. 


As a hitter, well, there has never 
been a spectacle to compare with 
Babe Ruth at the plate. Stan Musial 

his knee-sprung crouch peeking 
at the pitcher over a hunched-up 
shoulder, Joe DiMaggio in his clas- 
sic stance as clean as the lines of a 
Greek temple, Ted Williams whip- 
ping through with the wrists in the 
last fragment of an instant—these 
have been lovely sights to see. 

As a spectacle, though, Ruth was 
Niagara alongside a mountain rill. 
To see him strike out was to witness 
an upheaval of nature. When he 
swung, the earth trembled. When a 
home run came down, the ball had 
snow on it. Yet he wasn’t mere mus- 
cle; he knew how to hit. 


In the 1946 World Series, Ted 


THE 


ONE AND ONLY 9] 


Williams was scandalously bilked by 
the Cardinals, who used a defense 
overshifted to the right while their 
pitchers aimed at Ted’s fists. Instead 
of drawing back from the plate and 
trying to slice the ball into unpro- 
tected left field, Williams strove 
fruitlessly to pull home runs to right. 
That, Babe Ruth said thoughtfully, 
was what the opposition tried against 
him one season. 

“I could have bunted .600 hitting 
to left that year,” he said. 

His friend Frank Graham asked 
the obvious question, “Why didn’t 
you?” 

“The fans,” Babe said simply, 
“were paying to see home runs.” 

So he was.a pitcher, fielder, run- 
ner, thrower, and hitter, but above 
all he was a great man. 

He was not a wise man, except as 
children are wise. He was not an in- 
formed man, nor well read, once he 
had done with the box scores. He was 
not a man of taste or discretion or 
manners or sensitivity, but he was a 
real man, a completely natural man, 
warm, generous, outgoing, without 
pre tense. 

He had a quality called “color,” 
which is generally defined as inde- 
finable. Either he had more of it than 
other men, or else it was closer to the 
surface than in other more complex 
persons. 

I don’t know what color is, but 
Babe was the only man I ever saw 
who could mince and swagger at the 
same time. He was one of the few 
men I ever knew who could roar an 
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insult at friends and bring a laugh 
instead of a punch in the nose. 

I was in Chicago’s Wrigley field 
for the 1932 World Series when 
Babe pointed to the bleachers in 
right-center field and hit the next 
pitch into those seats. When he 
made the gesture, I wasn’t sure what 
it meant. Afterward it came to be an 
article of faith that he was calling 
his shot. Maybe; he never denied it. 
Around a guy like him, there was 
no room for doubters. 

It has often been said, accurately 
enough, that Ruth didn’t know his 
own teammates by name. That is, 
he didn’t know their proper names. 
The Yankees had a pitcher named 
Garland Braxton; Babe knew him 
well as Chicken Neck; Jules Wera, 
an infielder, was Flop Ears to Ruth; 
Urban Shocker, the great pitcher, 
was Rubber Belly. 

The natural conclusion is that he 
had a bad memory, but that can be 
disproved. In 1938 he had a nominal 
position as coach with the Dodgers; 
his job was to hit home runs in bat- 
ting practice. He got to Shibe park in 
Philadelphia, his first visit to that 
playground in four or five years. 

Shibe park, now Connie Mack 
stadium, is bounded by 20th St. on 
right field, and a block away is a 
smal] street that is little more than 
an alley. Chances are that not one in 


50 Philadelphians knows the name 
of the street. 

“You used to come here with the 
Yankees,” a fellow said to Ruth, the 
Dodgers’ coach. “What day in this 
park “do you remember best?” 

“The day,” .” Babe said, “I hit a ball 
over there, into Opal St.” 

He knew the name. He didn’t nec- 
essarily know his manager’s name. 
He remembered only important 
things. 

Years later, he was dying of can- 
cer—but still on his feet. He went to 
Florida while the teams were in 
spring training and he sat in Al Lang 
field in St. Petersburg watching the 
Yankees in an exhibition game. 

“What do you remember best 
about playing here?” another news- 
paperman asked. 

“One day,” Babe croaked, for his 
voice was almost gone, “I hit a ball 
up against that hotel there.” He 
pointed to the weathered facade of 
the West Coast Inn, a long block 
beyond right field. 

“Golly,” the newspaperman said, 
“that was quite a belt.” 

“Yah,” Babe said, “but don’t for- 
get something.” He jerked a thumb 
back toward 3rd base. “Don’t forget, 
in them days the ball park was way 
back across them railroad tracks.” 

I guess none of this explains any- 
thing to Pat. 


The late Frank Lloyd Wright was asked which of his many architectural works 
he would select as his masterpiece. Wright, who was 83 at the time, replied, “My 
Milwaukee Journal (Sept. '59). 
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next one. 
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Two Friends at War 


A good German Lutheran soldier had a 
part in my becoming a Catholic priest 


ry HE GERMAN GUARD opened my 
i cell door and beckoned to me 
nervously. I wanted to ask him what 
was going on, but something in his 
attitude silenced me. We left the 
building where I had been held a 
prisoner for two days and hurried 
toward the main gate. I could hear 
heavy artillery in the distance. Those 
were the last days of the 2nd World 
War, and the camp was in a panic. 

We went to a railway station and 
boarded a passenger train that was 
just pulling out. It was impossible to 
talk, and even if we could, language 
stood between us. About an hour 
later the train entered a bombed city. 
I leaned toward my guard, and 
shouted, “Berlin?” 

He nodded. He led me on the 
double to a large jail and turned me 
over to the keepers. 

The B-17 on which I was waist 
gunner had been shot down two 
days earlier, on the morning of April 
20, 1945. Five of us were killed: five 
bailed out. I was one of the lucky 
ones. 

I landed on an island in a lake. On 
shore stood a crowd of angry civil- 
*345 E. 46th St., New York City 17. 
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ians. One man shot at me as I neared 
the ground. There was no chance of 
escape, so I surrendered when a boat 
came. 

As we reached shore a staff car full 
of German soldiers arrived. They 
took charge of me, holding off the 
civilians with rifles. The soldiers 
searched me, confiscating my first- 
aid kit, survival kit, papers, and 
money. Then they fund my rosary 
and miraculous medal. 

One soldier asked in English, 
“You are a Catholic?” 

“Yes,” I said. 

“You can keep these,” he said, re- 


and 


reprinted with permission, 
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turning the rosary and the medal. 

I was taken to a nearby village 
where a German intelligence officer 
questioned me for two hours. Then 
I was transferred to an air base. 

A camp officer told me, “We have 
no facilities here for prisoners of war. 
You will be put in our camp jail, and 
a guard will be assigned to you until 
the general decides what to do with 
you. 2 

The guard was a young German 
airman of about my own age. He 
told me in halting English that his 
name was Fritz Beckman, that he 
had a wife and son, and that he was 
worried about them. 

At noon he escorted me to the 
mess hall. Besides food I was offered 
cigarettes. I didn’t smoke, but I knew 
that Beckman did. I accepted the 
cigarettes for him. I hoped he might 
see in that small gesture some assur- 
ance that he need not Worry about 
his family as far as the Americans 
were concerned. 

[t was Fritz who took me into Ber- 
lin and turned me over to the jailers. 
[ thought that I would never see him 
again. But the next afternoon he was 
back, and I gathered that I was to be 
taken to another prison. 

[ followed him into the street, and 
we were making our way to the rail- 
road station when British bombers 
appeared. Beckman led me to an air- 
raid shelter. We were sitting there, 
listening to the bombs fall, when 
civilians nearby recognized me as 
an American soldier. They made a 
move to seize me, but Beckman held 
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them at a distance with his rifle. 

The next day he took me into back 
streets, to the deserted basement of 
a bombed building. “Stay here,” he 
ordered; then he went away. He was 
back in a couple of hours, and gave 
me bread and sausage. From the way 
he kept glancing at his watch and 
the sky, I knew he must be waiting 
for night. Just before dark he wrote 
something on a piece of paper and 
handed it to me. He had written the 
name of Mrs. Lou Strolin, with an 
address in Wallingford, Conn. 

“My sister,” he said. “You write 
her. Say I am all right.” 

We left the basement, boarded a 
train, and rode far out into the coun- 
try. Others who got off with us walk- 
ed down a road, but Beckman turned 
into the woods. 

To my surprise, he led me back to 
the air base from which we had start- 
ed. In a few moments I found myself 
back in my cell. I couldn’t imagine 
what was going on. 

The next day was chaos. German 
tanks and trucks roared up and down 
the roadways. Artillery blasted close 
by. 

Beckman appeared at my door, 
beckoning. “Come quickly,” he said. 
He took me to the road, where a 
small group of civilians had gather- 
ed. “You are to come with us,” one 
man said in English. “We are refu- 
gees, and we're going to try to reach 
the Allied lines.” 

I was strangely reluctant to leave 
Beckman behind. I took his hand 
and tried to thank him for all he had 
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done. But he merely shook my hand 
firmly and hurried away. 

The hours passed in a kind of 
nightmare as our group half ran, half 
crawled through the wooded battle- 
fields. Everywhere we were told that 
the Russians were rapidly advanc- 
ing, and at dawn we encountered 
them at the outskirts of a small vil- 
lage. I joined another group of refu- 
gees heading west. 

Several times we were almost re- 
captured by Germans. Russian and 
American planes strafed the road 
repeatedly; artillery and small-arms 
fire roared throughout the bitterly 
cold night. My feet were blistered, 
and | caeaiel scarcely walk. 

At last we reached the Elbe. The 
bridge was out, but I found a small 
boat in the bushes, and a few of us 
made our way across to the Ameri- 
cans and freedom. 

Back in the U.S., I could not put 
Fritz Beckman out of my mind. Oft- 
en | wondered what had happened 
to him. I wrote his sister and received 
a reply. Then I tried to decide what 
to do with my life. 

During the war I had seen much 
suffering, and I decided on doing 
something to help others: social 
work, perhaps. I began my studies 
at the university. But the more | 
thought about it, the more I became 
aware that wanted to help people 
spiritually. I discussed my problem 
with my confessor, and he agreed 
that I should study for the priest- 
hood. 

Soon after, I received a letter from 


He was living in 
East Germany, but he was safe and 
reunited with his family. Thereafter 
occasional letters passed between us 
for ten years, each of us writing in 
his own language and relying on 
friends to translate. Beckman men- 
tioned the great danger I had faced 
while I had been with him, but he 
didn’t explain, and I didn’t fully un- 
derstand until years later. 

In 1957, Beckman’s sister wrote 
me. Fle had managed to escape to 
West Germany with his family. 
Now he was applying for entrance 
into the U.S. Would I co-sponsor 
him? Immediately I wrote an ac- 
count of all I knew about him. I had 
a deep conviction that he would 
make a good American. 

I did not see him again until one 
morning in June, 1958, when he ar- 
rived in Cleveland. | invited him to 
attend my first solemn high Mass. 
The newspaper learned how we had 
met, and reporters came for inter- 
views. Fritz now spoke English well, 
and I was stunned as I heard him tell 
his side of the story of our friendship. 

“In the last days of the war,” he 
“there was much panic in Ger- 
Men did not always think 
com- 


Fritz Beckman. 


said, 
many. 
what they were doing. My 
manding general told me that he did 
not want to be burdened with a pris- 
oner, and he ordered me to kill you.” 

Our eyes met. Fritz went on, “But 
I could not do it. My conscience 
would not allow me. So I disobeyed 
orders. That was why I took you to 
Berlin, and returned when I learned 
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that the prisoners there were also to _ was full of love and gratitude toward 

be shot. All I cared about was that my former “enemy. ” Afterward, my 

somehow I had to save you.” family and friends knelt together for 
“But, Fritz,” I said, “if you had my blessing. It was then that I placed 

been caught—” my hands on the head of the Luther- 
“I didn’t care,” he said. “I knew I an Fritz Beckman and asked God to 

had a duty to my country, but I had bless the man who had listened to 

a greater duty to my conscience.’ his conscience and thus enabled me 
“As I celebrated Mass, my heart to become a Catholic priest. 


oN, 


PEOPLE ARE LIKE THAT 


People in our small town used to call her “the painted doll,” and wonder if 
there was anything under that veneer. But she Ms her merry way, and seemed 
oblivious to the suspicious glances cast in her direction. To us, any woman who 
wore lipstick was a target for gossip. 

In the same pelelibiehansil lived a retired professor. His wife had died years 
ago, and he kept very much to himself. One sunny May morning the “doll” and 
the professor happened to meet on the sidewalk. “Good morning, ” professor,” she 
greeted him cheerily. “How are you this bright morning?” 

“Only fair, Miss,” he replied. “But at my age chat’s about all I can expect. 
I'll be celebrating my 84th birthday in a couple of months, though ‘celebrate’ 
seems hardly the tight word. All my friends are gone, and my birthdays are spent 
mostly in reminiscing.” 

“Why, professor! You’re one of the best-liked men in this town.” 

“That’s very kind of you to say, Miss. But I know the younger people have 
their own interests. Nobody really cares about me. Why should they?” 

One day about two months later, the doll made a point of passing the pro- 
fessor’s house at the time he could be counted on to be working in the garden. 
“Happy birthday, professor!” she called. “You see, I didn’t forget.” 

“Why, thanks!” he replied. “And indeed it is a happy birthday. You should 
see the stack of mail I got this morning! Just about everyone in this town sent 
me a card. And there was a letter from the President, a telegram from the gover- 
nor, a note from the dean of my old college, and greetings from Rabbi Lazarus 
and Father Lieber. I never dreamed anyone even knew it was my birthday!” 

This time the veneer on the painted doll was one of surprise. She had no 
intention of betraying the fact that of the 84 persons she had called upon, more 
than half had responded. Mary Stephan. 


[For original accounts of true incidents that illustrate the instinctive good- 
ness of human nature, $50 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts 
submitted for this department cannot be acknowledged or returned.] 





By Thomas J. Quigley 


Condensed from “Musart 
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My Books and My Thoughts 


Irrepressible memories stir 
when I move my old library 


RECENTLY MOVED, with my li- 

brary, to a new parish. It took 
three evenings to complete the mov- 
ing, but finally all my books stood in 
neat rows—some in bright new col- 
orful jackets; others old, dog-eared, 
and grimy. They make a drab room 
look cozy and comfortable. 

I wouldn’t want anyone to think 
my library is very extensive. It’s real- 
ly just a lot of books. No doubt when 
I die the executor of my estate will 
give them all to the St. Vincent de 
Paul society. 

The reason it takes me so long to 
unpack is that I waste time reading. 
Old memories reawaken. The faces 
of old schoolmates are conjured up. 
I begin to reminisce about the 
dreams of our youth, when we de- 
bated vehemently the League of Na- 
tions and La Follette for President, 
and we were so all-fired sure that we 
knew all the answers. 

I picked up two volumes of Sum- 
mula Philosophiae Scholasticae, by 
J. S. Hickey. I leafed through and 
read the marginal notes I had made 
34 years ago in my seminary days, 





but I remembered mostly faces of 
classmates and pondered over where 
they are now and what they have 
become. I suppose old Hickey has 
been in my library longer than any- 
one, but he still stands rather proud-— 
ly, I think, next to Russell and Dew- 
ey and Gilson and Maritain. 

Then I came across the Compan- 
ion te the Summa and breathed a 
prayer for the repose of the soul of 


Father Farrell. 


Monsignor Quigley is president of 
the National Catholic Music Educa- 
tors association and editor of “Mus- 
art.” 


*620 Michigan Ave., N.E., Washington 17, D.C. November-December 1959. @ 1959 by the 
National Catholic Music Educators association, and reprinted with permission, 
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A whole new trend of memories 
was started when I saw Southern Re- 
gions, by Howard Odum, and John- 


son’s The Wasted Land, and Fur- 


fey's History of Social Thought, and 
Distributive 
John Ryan. 


of Memphis, 


Justice, by the great 
These recalled memories 
Tenn., and the sum- 
mer school for Sisters conducted 
there by the Catholic University of 
America and the Catholic Commit- 
tee of the South. It was a great 
school, with a wonderful esprit de 
corps among faculty and students. 
Friendships made there still thrive. 

And so every book brings a mem- 
ory worth saving. One of the books 
I put away last was the R ubaiyat. | 
picked it up, fondled it, and, realiz- 
ing that I had not read it in years, 
settled down in an easy chair and 
began to read. I didn’t put it down 
until I had finished it. 

For all his materialism, fatalism, 
and even sensuality, old Omar Khay- 
yam had much to say. Combine his 
philosophy with Catholic thought, 
which is at once down-to-earth and 
vet soaring to eternity, and perhaps 
vou have what he so wearily and 
hopelessly sought. You have, too, 
many a point for meditation. 


The worldly hope men set their 
hearts upon 

Turns ashes—or it prospers; and 
anon, 

Like snow upon the desert’s 
dusty face, 

Lighting a little hour or two— 


was gone, 


1960 


My thoughts wandered from my 
books to the men who wrote them— 
each no doubt thinking he had said 
it all—and to the biographies of men 
and women who seemed -(to their 
biographers at least) to have lived it 
all. But all of them lighted only 
little hour and are gone, most of 
them not even vaguely remembered. 

Comparing his small library with 
the great libraries of the world, I was 
staggered by the thought of how 
many words man has written, and 
how little man has learned. We are 
still struggling with the same prob- 
lems, still torn by the same conflicts. 
We eat to live and spend our lives 
working so that we can eat, and in 
the end we die. Were it not for the 
promise of God that after death our 
true life begins, we would indeed be 
caught in a senseless cycle. And all 
that men have ever done or written 
has taught nothing more than this: 
live for God, else life is useless. 

The wisdom of man set forth in 
all the books in all the libraries of 
the world is foolishness to God. Yet 
me effort, however weak, to be wise, 

» know, to create—these make of 
man an image of divinity. Divinity 
makes man a : small i image of I limself 
by giving him the gift of knowing 
and creating, even if it is so very lit: 
tle. If we discount the life of grace, 
our participation in divinity, our life 
has been but a piddling effort to ex- 
ist. 

Our glory resides first in the truth 
that, by an undeserved gift, we are 
part of an eternal life; secondly, in 
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the fact that, while often sinking, we 
so far have kept struggling up to 
grasp once again at that divine life. 
We hold on. We sink, we rise, but 
we hold on. We are tenacious. We 
desire no castles, no halos, but only 
the strength to hold on to the one 
thing that gives our life meaning. 

[ was looking out the rectory win- 
dow watching the children at recess. 
Most of those under my window 
were little girls of the Ist grade, the 
most beautiful and wondrous of all 
God’s creatures. One little tyke 
caught my eye; she was skipping 
from group to group. She would 
dash up to a group of girls and try to 
get into the conversation. Not get- 
ting a ready acceptance, she would 
dash off to another group and try 
again. She tried three or four groups 
and I could tell she was not being 
accepted—for what cruel reason | 
could not imagine. Finally she just 
spread her little arms and ran flutter- 
ing around the schoolyard alone, as 
though defying anyone to make her 


unhappy. 

I couldn’t help but pray that God 
would help her find her place in the 
vast and complex world of the Ist 
grade. How fast the years would fly 


for her! She would soon be in her 


teens, fascinated by the current male 
crooner. Then she would be gradu- 
ated from college, full of assurance 
and vivacity. She would marry, full 
of dreams, and in no time at all she 
would be middle-aged with most of 
the dreams unrealized. And then she 
would be old, a grandmother, or 
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maybe all alone with nobody to love 
her and no longer able to defy the 
world’s cruelty be fluttering around 
the schoolyard like a butterfly. 

Another sentence that I read as I 
unpacked my books gave me special 
pause. Thirty years ago I would have 
ignored it, not even understood it. It 
is from Thornton Wilder's The Ides 
of March, and it is spoken by Julius 
Caesar to Cleopatra, “My lengthen- 
ing days remind me, however, "that I 
have not that apparently wnlioniaed 
time for project and execution which 
I once possessed.” 

Youth presumes the time for pro- 
jection and performance, time to live 
and love and speak great thoughts 
that well up in his heart—thoughts 
which, when executed, will haere 
the bonds of life’s dull routine and 
make of him a saint or savant. But 
youth is wasteful of his gifts and 
time never waits. 

Day follows day, and thoughts 
and plans g erow tired. Frenzied mide 
dle age then mightily strives merely 
to keep pace with the \ ranishing days 
and nights. And wearily at last he 
stumbles and falls behind, knowing 
that this work will not be Gniabed 
this task will go undone. Time out- 
runs him and inexorably moves on 
while he drops fainting by the way. 
But he has done a little, and in the 
knowledge of how little lies wisdom. 

And so my books are unpacked 
and put away on their shelves, may- 
be for the last time. Maybe the next 
time they are moved it will be by my 
executor. I hope he is kind to them. 





By Flora Lewis 





What Hitler Was 
Really Like 


Many of the recent swastika painters 
may be too young to know 


7 iT1zENS OF CoLocne, West Ger- 
“ many, awoke last Christmas to 
find that an evil symbol, a twisted 
cross, had appeared in the city over- 
night. Swastikas had been daubed 
on the door of the new Roon Strasse 
synagogue, and in a nearby park a 
memorial to Jewish victims of the 
Gestapo was defaced with black 
paint. “Juden raus” (Jews get out) 
was scrawled on several buildings 
throughout the city. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
who had himself attended the dedi- 
cation of the synagogue only two 
months before, told Rabbi Zwi Asa- 
ria that he was “revolted” by the act. 
The rabbi replied, “Anti-Semitism is 
really not our problem. But anti- 
Semitism is a barometer of democ- 
racy in Germany.” 

During the following week, simi- 
lar acts of vandalism were repeated 
in France, Britain, and even the U.S. 
A quiver of uneasiness was felt 
throughout the Western world. Was 
nazism, with all its brutality, once 
again on the rise? Was another Hit- 
ler about to appear on the troubled 


international scene? But some mem- 
bers of the younger generation won- 
dered what all the fuss was about. 
To many children born since 1945, 
Adolf Hitler was only a name in the 
history books. 

Not long ago, in an electrical fac- 
tory near Dortmund, West Ger- 
many, the apprentices were told that 
their technical classes for the day 
were to be shortened by one hour. 
They were to see a film instead. The 
boys, all between the ages of 15 and 
18, were delighted. 

The place where they work is a 
modern factory, built after the war 
that ended when their lives were 
just beginning. They knew that the 
clean new buildings had risen from 
the smoldering ruins that battle and 
defeat had brought to Germany. But 
they had only a dim idea of how the 
painful war had begun and of what 
emotions moved the strange and dis- 
tant man who launched it, 
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The film they saw was a documen- 
tary made in part of old film clips. 
A short, compact man with a comic 
toothbrush moustache and burning 
eyes, and a shock of dark hair hang- 
ing defiantly across his forehead, 
shouted with passion as his shrill 
voice exploded over a vast crowd 
standing before him. The appren- 
tices recognized the picture of Adolf 
Hitler and they watched his frenzied 
gestures with amazement. Some gig- 
gled. 

Then the scene shifted to a tight- 
ly packed formation of boys their 
own age, dressed in short pants, their 
right arms stretched rigidly forward 
and their faces seemingly frozen into 
the blank stiffness of corpses. The 
apprentices broke into laughter. 

The commentary set forth the rec- 
ord of belligerent nationalism: vain- 
glory, dumb discipline, and hatred. 
It was a record, the commentator 
said, that cannot be forgotten be- 
cause of its grave consequences for 
the world. And then came pictures 
of war: smashed, burning houses 
from which people ran like fright- 
ened mice; bombs looking neat and 
small as they fell through free air; a 
pile of tattered parcels and a dented 
trumpet. 

The scene of Hitler speaking had 
taken place in 1935, the year he pub- 
licly repudiated the Versailles treaty 
(which ended the Ist World War) 
and ordered general conscription of 
German youth. He had been making 
secret moves towards rearmament 
for several years before that, but the 
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military power that was to threaten 
the world was born with Hitler’s first 
draft to arms. This year is the 25th 
anniversary of that declaration. It is 
a year to remember, for its conse- 
quences touched us all. 

By 1935, Hitler had already been 
in power foe two years. His brown- 
shirted storm troops had smashed his 
domestic opponents. A dictatorship 
had been fastened on Germany with 
clamps of steel. But Hitler had not 
yet risked foreign intervention. On 
March 16, 1935, he took the first of 
the series of audacious gambles that 
brought him intoxicatingly near to 
mastery of the world. 

Hitler had expected other nations 
to protest when he proclaimed the 
illegal rebirth of the German army. 
But he gambled that they would do 
nothing more, and he was right. 

Adolf Hitler was born to an aging 
customs collector and his third wife 
in the Austrian border town of Brau- 
nau on April 20, 1889. The family 
came from a poor, remote country 
district. The father had once been a 
village cobbler. Eager to launch his 
son on a civil-service career, he 
scraped together money to send 
young Adolf to high school in Linz, 
Austria. But Adolf did badly in his 
studies. One day he announced to 
his father that he wished to become 
an artist. 

The sudden decision caused a 
fierce quarrel between two stubborn 
temperaments. But as was to happen 
so often later, Adolf Hitler got his 
way. The trouble was, he had no tal- 
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ent, and he was bitterly humiliated 
when the Vienna academy finally re- 
jected him as a student without 
promise. 

Young Hitler had no ambition to 
learn a trade or prepare for another 
profession. For a time he drifted 
about the Vienna slums. Those were 
the uneasy years just before the Ist 
World War. He sometimes took odd 
jobs as a laborer, but he hated them 
and the society that failed to make 
a satisfying place for him. 

Almost Frome the first, politics in- 
terested him. He loved to argue, 
though he was likely to stamp and 
snarl at any contradiction. His 


words, like his moods, coursed wild- 
ly from violent excitement to despair. 
Later he wrote that the mean years 
in Vienna had shaped him for his 


peculiar career. “It is not by the prin- 
ciples of humanity that man lives or 
is able to preserve himself above the 
animal world, but solely by means 
of the most brutal struggle. In this 
struggle, the stronger, more able, 
win; the less able, the weak, lose!” 

Brute violence without 
compassion, force—to Hitler, these 
were the only virtues. Weakness of 
any. kind, helpless innocence, or 
faith in moral verities were to him 
merely de ‘spicable. Over the years he 
said so, again and again. He lacked 
the brawn to dominate others. But 
he had the cunning and the will. It 
took him time to find out how to use 
them. 

His first fruitful lesson came from 
failure. Feeling rejected in Vienna, 


power, 
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he had moved to Munich, the former 
capital of the kings of Bavaria, 
where beer and hearty cheer mixed 
freely with the kind of sour intrigue 
that Hitler thrived on. There, alee 
a stint in the Kaiser’s army during 
the Ist World War, he made com- 
mon cause with an assortment of 
malcontents ranging from plain 
thugs through nostalgic monarchists 
to ex-generals still smarting at Ger- 
many’s defeat. In 1923, at the age 
of 34, Hitler made his first attempt 
to ov erthrow the democratic repub- 
lic he detested. With a few rounds 
of shots, the army routed the motley 
gang he had whipped to revolution- 
ary fervor in a beer hall. 

That abortive Putsch led to his 
trial and imprisonment. His follow- 
ers melted away. But Adolf Hitler 
still believed in himself. He spent 
the time in jail composing the long, 
turgid book that was to be his blue- 
print for victory: Mein Kampf (My 
Fight). It was so involved, so intem- 
perate in some parts and SO pompous 
in others, that few read it. 

In Mein Kampf, the recurrent 
themes of Hitler’s National Socialist 
(nazi) party are developed: aggres- 
sive nationalism, authoritarianism, 
militarism, the glorification of vio- 
lence, crude anti-intellectualism, ra- 
cism, and anti-Semitism. To unify 
the country, he thought, he must 
identify some colossal public enemy. 
He chose the Jews. Everything 
wrong, he said, was their fault. 

His paranoiac anti-Semitism was 
not the result of specific misfortune 
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suffered at the hands of any Jew. On 
the contrary, there were Jews among 
the few who had befriended the 
strangely moody young man in Vi- 
enna. But Hitler needed an expla- 
nation for his ideas of a human 
hierarchy. Race, to him, meant some- 
thing very different than it does to 
anthropologists. It meant fighting 
strength. Jews, then, being without 
a country of their own, he saw as 
racial scum, and thus the source of 
all corruption and infirmity. 

When he got out of jail, Hitler 

made his second try for power. This 
time he moved more slowly, avoid- 
ing open tests and relying on his 
genius for deceit. Many people 
thought that they were using him, 
but his stronger will and total lack 


of scruple always turned their mach- 
inations to his own account. 

Then came the great depression 
which began in 1929. Many Ger- 


mans found themselves in desperate 


financial straits. A year before the 
depression, the nazis got 810,000 
votes in the national elections, and 
ranked as the ninth party. Four years 
later, in 1932, when unemployment 
was nearly 6 million, Hitler’s nazis 
got 13.7 million votes and were the 
largest single party. 

Still, he was an outsider, a target 
of ridicule; and his party was almost 
bankrupt. He appealed to the exclu- 
sive Industry club in Diisseldorf. 
The wealthy and elegant men who 
gathered to hear him mocked him 
secretly, but they opened their fat 
purses to him in the hope that he 
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would smash the restive labor unions 
and the communists. After that, they 
thought, they could retrieve the pow- 
er they lent to him. This was one of 
the times that luck played into Hit- 
ler’s hands, and he made the most of 
his opportunity. By 1933, he was 
chancellor of Germany. 

He had taken his first big step to- 
ward his goal. He meant to make 
himself absolute master of Germany, 
and so he did almost within the year. 
It was a brutal year. The jails over- 
flowed; concentration camps were set 
up to handle the endless stream of 
political prisoners vacuumed up by 
the Gestapo and the SS. “We want 
to make a revolution for the new 
dominating caste which is never 
moved, as you are, by the ethic of 
pity, but is quite clear in its own 
mind that it has the right to domi- 
nate others, . . . This caste ruthlessly 

maintains and assures its dominance 
over the masses,” he angrily told a 
comrade who protested “and broke 
with him. 

His appeal to hate, his imposition 
of a whiplash order on what had 
been a bewildered country, his prom- 
ise of power and vengeance and 
riches to those who followed him, 
brought Hitler support from surpris- 
ing quarters. By sheer ruthlessness 
he destroyed the divided, incredu- 
lous opposition. By 1935 he was the 
unchallenged Fiihrer in his own 
country, and he looked about for 
new lands to conquer. 

In the next four years, he reoccu- 
pied the Rhineland; he seized Aus- 
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tria, then Czechoslovakia. With each 
new grab of territory, he vowed that 
he was satisfied and promised that 
he would never strike again. The 
rest of the world, hungry for peace 
and reluctant to arm, shut its eyes 
and prayed that for once he was tell- 
ing the truth. Even as other nations 
attempted to “appease” him, he was 
secretly planning with his staff the 
next aggression. 

In the fall of 1939, after an aston- 
ishing pact with Stalin, he marched 
on Poland. At long last, the West 


realized that there was no way to 
stop Hitler and his nazis but to fight 


1939, the 


them. Thus on Sept. 
2nd World War began. 

As usual, Hitler’s bold strides were 
astonishingly successful—at least at 
first. In the French forest of Com- 
piégne, where the Germans had 
capitulated in 1918, he forced the 
French to sign a humiliating arm 
istice. Then in May, 1941, he launch- 
ed an attack on the Soviet Union. 
So confident was he of victory that 
he announced beforehand that he 
had triumphed where Napoleon had 
failed. Coldly, he ordered that tens 
of millions of Russians and Poles 
should be slaughtered or starved to 
death. Before he was done, he saw 
6 million Jews methodically extermi- 
nated, some of them in gas chambers 
that could murder 2,000 people in 
15 minutes. 

“Yes, we are barbarians. We want 
to be barbarians. It is an honorable 
title,” he said, and by his order troops 
set fire to a church full of women 
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and children in Oradour, France; 
they dragged 5 million people from 
all over Europe to work and die as 
slaves in Germany. Bursting with 
pride, Hitler proclaimed that his 
“New Order” would last 1,000 years. 

But a great coalition of nations 
was forged against him, and as it 
gathered strength it slowly rolled 
back the flood tide he had loosed. He 
refused to believe that forces greater 
than his own existed or that they 
could vanquish him. Later, cringing 
in his concrete bunker as the enemy 
reached Berlin, he still refused to 
end the war and halt the suffering. 
Ordering his people to keep on fight- 
ing until all were dead, he commit- 
ted suicide. 

Even now, 15 years after his death, 
Hitler remains an enigma. One per- 
son who thought he knew him said, 
“After half an hour under his hyp- 
notic eyes, I felt myself tired, ane 
empty. ” His egotism was colossal, but 
his tastes were plain. Sometimes, in 
his furies, his mouth would become 
flecked with foam, but for the most 
part he was a cold, closed man. He 
was a vegetarian and never drank, 
but he could be intoxicated with the 
somber enormity of himself. He had 
a mistress and a faithful dog, but he 
never loved or trusted anyone. 

Hitler's demoniac fantasy was to 
stamp himself upon the world as the 
outstanding figure of the next 1,000 
years. In that he failed, but his evil 
influence left marks that have yet to 
be erased. Apart from the suffering 


he caused, he left his traces in the 
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bewilderment of the world today. 
The recent world-wide rash of anti- 
Semitic incidents was one of his 
legacies, and it was marked with his 
symbol: the swastika. 

His was a purely negative influ- 
ence, but not all have yet understood 
it. There are some in Germany who 
say, “He made a mistake in fighting 
on two fronts at once.” Others say, 
“He did some bad things. He 
shouldn’t have killed the Jews. But 
he did some good things, too. He 
wiped out unemployment and built 
highways.” 

Most people in Germany now 
seem to believe that his fanaticism 
proved catastrophic, but it is hard to 
be sure, for they do not like to talk 
about Hitler and his deeds, which 


in large part were also their own. 
There are at least a few still infected 


with his fake call to glory. One is 
the right- wing politician who told a 
meeting in Karlsruhe not long ago, 
“We must not say aloud that we re- 
spect Hitler more than (Chancellor) 
Adenauer.” 

The German baron who remarked 
ponderously at a dinner party in Co- 
logne that “democracy is not really 
very efficient here—a strong hand is 
needed at the helm” would have 
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sharply denied that he was reflecting 
the influence of Adolf Hitler. So 
with the young engineer who re- 
buked an American in Essen, saying, 
“It was your fault. You should have 
fought with us against the Russians, 
and we wouldn’t have such troubles 
today.” 

Twenty-five years after he started 
the world on the road to war, there 
are still lessons to be learned from 
Hitler, and not only for Germans. 

Hitler was a maniac. But that is 
not the point. Maniacs have appear- 
ed on the international scene before 
and since. What was it that permit- 
ted Hitler to realize his nightmare? 
The dank climate of Germany fol- 
lowing the Ist World War nurtured 
his seeds of hate and helped them to 
blossom into power in Germany. 
The hypocrisy, timidity, faithless- 
ness, and indifference of others, in- 
cluding Americans, let him exploit 
that power without check. The 
man’s own consummate skill in play- 
ing upon the secret fears and lusts in 
the hearts of other men and nations ° 
was also a factor. But the lesson of 
overriding importance for the world 
is this: where the will to right is 
weak, the will to might can trample 
unrestrained. 


At the New York Museum of Natural History, a small boy gazed in awe at the 


dinosaur skeleton. It was easy to see that the youngster was deeply impressed. 


Suddenly he turned to his mother. 


“Gosh, mom,” he exclaimed, “what a soup THAT would make!” 


F. G. Kernan. 
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Calling Dr. Pune h-Card! 


Physicians are picking electronic brains 


for answers to medical questions 


MEDICAL BOOK, Standard No- 
menclature of Diseases and 
Operations, devotes some 400 pages 
just to listing in fine print the names 
of known diseases. Theoretically, 
the patient who walks into a doctor's 
office might have any one of them. 
And the Current List of Medical 
Literature, published by the Nation- 
al Library of Medicine, calls atten- 
tion to more than 100,000 medical 
articles a year. How many physi 
cians are likely to find time to read 
them? One doctor, commenting on 
the situation, exclaimed, “So much 
is being written in the field of medi- 
cine that we doctors stand in danger 
of drowning in our own secretions!” 
However, there are indications 
that the hard-pressed medical pro- 
fession is about to get some help. 
Researchers are picking electronic 
brains for answers to medical ques- 
tions. 

One current application of elec- 
tronic computers is to analyze elec- 
trical signals from the heart and the 
brain. Prof. R. G. Bickford, of the 
Mayo Clinic, for example, is devel- 
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oping ways to use computers to study 


brain waves. Several years ago, he 
designed an automatic brain-wave 
monitoring system to regulate anes- 
thesia in surgical operations. (Brain- 
wave intensity changes with the 
depth of anesthesia.) Now he is 
using an electronic digital computer 
to analyze brain-wave patterns so as 
to develop better ways to diagnose 
epilepsy. He hopes that the com- 
puter will detect abnormalities too 
subtle to be noticed by a physician 
studying brain-wave recordings by 
eye. 

A research group at the National 
Bureau of Standards takes electro- 
cardiogram signals recorded on mag- 
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netic tape, converts them to a 
numerical form that can be “under- 
stood” by a digital computer, and 
uses the computer to analyze them 
in the hope of developing better 
ways to diagnose heart disease. 
What, briefly, does a computer 
do? Essentially, it combines small 
items of information in simple ways 
according to a list of instructions 
called a program, composed by ex- 
pert mathematicians called program- 
mers. It is the programmers, not the 
computer, who do the real thinking. 
You could take a kindergarten 
class and train each child to carry 
out one simple task, and thus dupli- 
cate exactly the operation of a giant 
digital computer. One child, for ex- 


ample, would look at a_ particular 
area on each sheet of paper handed 


to him. If he saw a mark written in 
that area (say, the center of the top 
line) he would put the paper on a 
pile to his right; if the area was 
blank, he would put the paper on a 
pile at his left. 

A mark at a particular location 
might mean anything—the digit 8, 
for. example, or the fact that Joho 
Smith had frequent headaches—but 
none of the children would know 
this. They would simply be follow- 
ing instructions. Nevertheless, they 
might solve problems in quantum 
mechanics—or diagnose diseases. 

An electronic digital computer op- 
erates in the same way, except that 
it is hundreds of thousands of times 
faster, and far more reliable. If the 
electrical signals represent numbers, 
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the computer performs numerical 
calculations. If they represent medi- 
cal facts, then the computer may 
suggest a diagnosis or propose a new 
theory of schizophrenia—if the pro- 
grammers are intelligent enough. 

Where computers help in diagno- 
sis by analyzing brain waves and 
electrocardiogram patterns, they do 
it largely by performing numerical 

calculations. What about using com- 
puters to recognize patterns among 
different types of symptoms as an aid 
to diagnosis in general? How much 
help can they give physicians here? 

Many physicians learn to diagnose 
a number of ailments by a mere 
glance at a patient. Dr. Victor Hei- 
ser, in An American Doctor’s Odys- 
sey, tells of examining immigrants 
at a rate of a few seconds each by 
carefully observing them as they 
walked down a narrow path and 
made a right-angle turn. A charac- 
teristic gait suggested hernia; the 
head slightly tilted to one side indi- 
cated dealiiess- ridged nails and a 
peculiar facial pallor suggested heart 
disease. 

Computers offer little promise of 
duplicating this kind of wizardry. 
Medicine remains an art, as well as 
a science. But a few patients present 
such extremely difficult problems 
that days of elaborate testing and 
consultations are required for diag- 
nosis. Computer systems may be of 
great value here. 

A pioneer investigation in this 
field was made in 1952 by Drs. Mar- 
tin Lipkin and James Hardy at the 
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University of Pennsylvania, using 
hand-sorted punched cards. Today, 
Dr. Lipkin (now at the New York 
hospital—Cornell Medical center), 
Dr. V. K. Zworykin, and five associ- 
ates are studying the possibility of 
using electronic digital computers to 
solve diagnostic problems. They be- 
gan by analyzing the way a physician 
performs diagnosis, and then they 
programmed a computer to go 
through a similar process. 

In this instance, the computer 
does what we do when playing the 
game of Twenty Questions. Thus 
we ask, “Is the person a man? Is he 
living?” And finally we suggest, “It’s 
Winston Churchill.” 

In a similar way the computer asks 
itself: “Is the patient’s liver enlarg- 
ed? Is his hemoglobin elevated?” ind 
so on. Finally, it suggests, “The pa- 
tient may have polycythemia vera. 
Thus far the investigation has been 
limited to diagnosis of blood dis- 
eases, but other disease categories 
will be added later. 

Dr. B. J. Davis of Mount Sinai 
hospital in New York City is work- 
ing with a different group of re- 
seanche rs in a fundamental study of 
symptom patterns in diseases, using 
an ingenious digital computer tech- 
nique developed by Dr. T. T. Tani- 
moto of 18M. To get a rough idea of 
the mathematical analysis carried 
out by the computer, we can visual- 
ize the problem in this way. 

Imagine that we have data on 100 
patients, all with the same disease; 
for example, leukemia. We take a 
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large sheet of tabular paper, and in 
the first column we write the names 
of the patients, one below the other. 
In the second column we place a plus 
sign if the patient has an enlarged 
liver, a zero if his liver is of normal 
size. In the third column we place a 
plus sign if his white-blood-cell count 
is above 20,000 per cubic millimeter, 
a zero if below 20,000. 

We continue in this way until for 
each patient we have a symptom 
pattern in +-’s and 0’s something like 
this: John Smith + 00 + + 0 
+++00++++0-+ 

Now if we glance over the sheet 
we may notice that John Smith’s 
symptom pattern is similar to Jack 


Doe’s but different from Mary 


Jones’s. What the computer does 
(within roughly 90 seconds) is to 


derive an average symptom pattern 
for the 100 cases, and measure how 
similar each patient's symptoms are 
to this average pattern. 

Next, Dr. “Davis or one of his as- 
sociates will look over the results, 
and perhaps decide to concentrate 
on the 60 patients whose symptom 
patterns are most typical. Then the 
computer, following a different pro- 
gram, examines the 50 or more dif- 
ferent symptoms. It notes which of 
them occur most consistently in these 
typical patients. And so the analysis 
proceeds, with rapid, highly flexible 
communication back end forth be- 
tween physician and machine. 

This work is still at a quite early 
stage. Eventually it should tie in 
with the Lipkin-Zworykin program 
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by indicating which symptoms are 
most useful in diagnosis. However, 
its future possibilities go farther than 
diagnosis. Because of the flexible 
communication between computer 
and researcher it promises to develop 
into a tool that can be applied to 
many different medical problems. 

Although we are years away from 
using electronic brains for prevent- 
ing and curing disease, one place 
where digital computers are playing 
an important role right now is in the 
search for anticancer chemicals. The 
Cancer Chemotherapy National 
Service center at Silver Spring, Md., 
coordinates a nationwide program in 
which reports on screening tests are 
sent out from testing laboratories at 
a rate of 1,000 a day. 

Last fall, in the first stage of what 
is probably the most important medi- 
cal survey ever made, 70,000 volun- 
teer workers of the American Cancer 
society collected elaborate question- 
naires from a half million families in 
20 states. As the answers are proc- 
essed during the next few years, we 
can hope for findings that will be of 
vital interest to every person in the 
country. In addition to telling us 
what to do to cut down our chances 
of getting cancer, the survey should 
also give us important new informa- 
tion about the causes of many other 
diseases, such as cerebral hemor- 
thage, diabetes, and heart disease. 
Among the puzzles that should be 
enormously clarified is the relation 
of diet and lack of exercise to heart 
disease. 
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The questionnaires include infor- 
mation on the medical history of 
parents and grandparents, childhood 
diseases; occupations; amounts of 
sleep and exercise; eating, drinking, 
and smoking habits. This informa- 
tion will be transferred to punched 
cards. Then, whenever an individual 
in the survey dies, his state health 
department will send a copy of the 
death certificate to American Cancer 
society headquarters. There, data 
will be mathematically analyzed. 

Researchers will study the data 
and ask such questions as these. 
“Was there something distinctive in 
the living habits or the heredity of 
the people who got stomach can- 
cer?” “Are persons who eat an un- 
usual amount of meat fat and hard- 
ened vegetable fat more likely to suf- 
fer heart attacks?” “These people 
developed cancers that were first no- 
ticed during 1961. Were there any 
indications back in 1959 from which 
one might have predicted that they 
were likely to develop cancer?” 

Never before in medicine has 
there been a survey of such magni- 
tude. The findings should be ex- 
tremely valuable. But let us for a 
moment take a look farther ahead 
and see how such studies may some- 
day be made. 

Dr. V. K. Zworykin, renowned 
television inventor, has devoted 
most of his time during recent years 
to work at the Rockefeller Institute 
for Medical Research on the appli- 
cation of electronics to medicine. He 
foresees a gigantic digital computer 
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system centrally located in the U.S. 
to process medical information for 
the entire nation. 

Private physicians will use the 
system by means of small control 
boxes on their desks, linked by tele- 
phone lines to the central installa- 
tion. When a new patient calls, the 
doctor gives the patient's name and 
address, or possibly a medical iden- 
tification number to the computer 
system. In a few minutes, the pa- 
tient’s complete medical history, 
from the causes of his grandparents’ 
deaths up to the results of his latest 
examination, comes from the control 
box. 

Next, the doctor examines the pa- 
tient. If the diagnosis is not imme- 
diately obvious, he can refer his 
questions to the central computer, 
using it as a kind of giant reference 
book. Within seconds there comes 
back a list of possible diagnoses plus 
suggestions for various additional 
medical tests. 

Even more important than this 
computer-to-doctor Service, however, 
would be the doctor-to-computer in- 
formation. If doctors include in their 
examinations questions about living 
habits, then information needed to 
help explain causes of diseases will 
be constantly available for quick 
processing by the central computer. 
Then, if a researcher develops some 
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hypothesis, he can test it in a few 
days or even hours. 

Even the computer itself could 
systematically invent hypotheses. It 
might spend nights and weekends 
(when the work load from physi- 
cians seeking information might be 
low) searching automatically for 
correlations in respect to all diseases 
whose causes were still unknown. 

A medical prediction formula may 
do even more than predict. If it tells 
us that a high concentration of a 
certain compound in the blood is re- 
lated to a future heart attack, it sug- 
gests that perhaps the substance is a 
clue to the cause of the future dis- 
ease. And since the prediction for 
mula measures the relative impor- 
tance of different indications of fu- 
ture diseases, it suggests the relative 
importance of different factors as 
possible causes. Thus computers may 
help in the understanding of disease 
processes. 

Mathematics is only now begin- 
ning to help solve medical problems 
eokeee the mechanisms of disease 
processes are so incredibly complex 
and the amount of data that must be 
gathered and dealt with so enormous. 
But now, with the advent of the 
electronic brain, the situation has 
changed. Electronic computers are 
exactly suited to just such complex 
problems. 


Next time you feel anxious, think upon Capt. Joe Kittinger’s report on his record 
15-mile parachute jump. 
“I didn’t have time to worry,” 


he said. 


“I had too many things to do.” 
The Postage Stamp (March ’60). 





By Robert Savre 


C ’ondensed from ‘ 


‘Minutes” 


A New Kind of 


Traffic Court 


To teach respect for the law, a 


court must show respect for it 


HORTLY AFTER 10 p.a1., a man is 

arrested on a turnpike for speed- 
ing. He follows a state t rooper rtoa 
small frame shack just off the high- 
way. There they wait for a justice > of 
the peace to respond to a message 
that an arrest has been made. 

The shack is unheated. Its fur- 
nishings consist of two battered ta- 
bles, five loose-jointed chairs, and an 
ancient typewriter. The plank walls 
are bare. The place is lighted by a 
single unfrosted bulb hanging from 
the: ceiling. 

It is after 11 when the justice of 
the peace arrives. She is a withered 
little woman of about 60, wearing a 
faded print house dress. She has curl- 
ers in her hair. She is angry because 
she has been summoned at such an 
hour. 

The trooper explains the charge, 
tells the judge the amount of the fine 
provided by statute, and indicates 
where she and the ie ae int should 
sign the forms. The woman repeats 
the charge to the defendant, asks for 
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a plea, administers and collects the 
fine, and writes out a receipt. 

“That's all, mister,” she says. 
court is adjourned. 

To many Americans the story is 
al] too familiar. In many parts of the 
country, such bare-minimum traffic 
courts are the rule rather than the 
exception. They levy and _ collect 
fines; nothing more. The law viola- 
tor leaves he court with a slimmer 
wallet and a signed receipt. 

“It is small wonder,” wrote Erwin 
D. Canham, editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor, “that Mr. Average 
Citizen who violates a trafic regula- 
tion in a moment of thoughtlessness 
or distraction comes out of such a 
court in a mood of resentment, with 
a feeling that his rights as the ac- 
cused were not acknowledged. With 
the right kind of atmosphere, the 
chances are strong that a great many 
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more violators than at present would 
leave the court with a positive desire 
to obey the law in the future.” 

Seeing that our traffic courts have 
the right kind of atmosphere is the 
goal of a growing number of organi- 
zations and persons concerned about 
America’s tremendous | traffic-acci- 
dent problem. National leadership 
is provided by the American Bar as- 
sociation. Its Traffic Court Program 
committee sponsors conferences at 
state and national levels; furnishes 
technical assistance to municipali- 
ties, counties, and states; and makes 
recommendations for improving ad- 
ministration of justice. 

All these efforts are based on the 
conviction that the chief cause of 
traffic accidents is the driver. If this 
is true, then it stands to reason that 
if you can educate the driver so that 
he will voluntarily observe all laws, 
not just certain civil and criminal 
statutes, you take a big step toward 
eliminating trafhe accidents. 

That the sis has been endorsed by 
President Eisenhower. Speaking at 
the second annual Law and Layman 
Conference for Highway Safety at 
Miami Beach last August, the Presi- 
dent said, “My own observation has 
been that laws, most of the time, 
seem somewhat remote and abstract 
to the average person. He figures 
that other people make the laws; 
other people violate them. He is a 
law-abiding citizen himself. 

“Your opportunity is great. You 
can furnish the leadership that will 
stimulate all citizens to know the 
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law and obey it—for their own good 
as well as for the good of others. You 
can also create the public demand 
that will give us the right kind of 
trafic courts everywhere, and the 
public support which these courts 
must have if they are to cope with 
the critical accident problem.” 

Just what is the right kind of traf- 
fic court? One of the best examples 
you can find is the municipal court 
in Warren, Ohio. 

Four years in a row, the court has 
earned American Bar association 
awards: first place nationally for 


trafhc-court improvement among cit- 
ies of 25,000 to 50,000 population 
(1955-56); a special citation “for 
continued progress” (1956-57); first 
place among cities of 50,000 to 100,- 


000 population (1957-58); and an 
award for outstanding progress in 
the improvement of traffic-court prac- 
tice and procedure (1958-59). 

Until 1950, Warren’s traffic court 
was average for cities of its size. 
Then the judge died and James A. 
Ravella was appointed to fill the va- 
cancy. 

Ravella had been city prosecutor. 
He began an improvement program 
that has gradually revamped the 
court. 

He used an opinion-sampling tech- 
nique to determine what people 
wished and needed in their traffic 
court. Defendants and visitors com- 
pleted questionnaires that asked 
where and how they had learned to 
drive, how long they had been driv- 
ing, and what procedures they would 
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WHAT YOU CAN DO 


Working with others, you can 
do a great deal to improve your 
local traffic court. The American 
Bar association urges citizens to 
go to traffic court “as visitors, not 
violators,” to determine whether 
the court meets minimum stand- 
ards. The association has a trafhic- 
court check list that will help 
you. For a free copy write to 
Trafic Court Program, Ameri- 
can Bar association, 1155 E. 60th 
St., Chicago 37, Ill. 


like to see in a traffic-safety effort. 
Answers to the questionnaires served 
as a guide in developing a program 
that has the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of both officials and the general 
public. 

As you approach Judge Ravella’s 
courtroom you get the impression 
that it is a place where traffic prob- 
lems are important. Ahead, as you 
enter the building, is a rack on 
which are displayed enlarged photo- 
graphs of cars damaged in accidents 
in and near Warren. To get to the 
courtroom, you walk through an 
aisle which separates the judge's 
chambers from the desks, files, and 
offices of his staff. 

The courtroom itself is large, airy, 
bright, soundproofed, and meticu- 
lously clean. Spectators occupy rows 
of theater-type seats, separated from 
the bar by a waist-high railing. The 


wooden chairs and tables are spot- 
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lessly polished. There are accommo- 
dations for the clerk, the bailiff, and 
attorneys. The flags of the U.S. and 
Ohio flank the judge’s chair. 

Court sessions are held at 10 a.m. 
and 2 p.m. Monday through Friday, 
and at 10 a.m. on Saturday. Traffic 
citations are always heard first, sep- 
arately from civil and criminal cases. 
A traffic-safety movie (the court has 
23 reels in its library) invariably pre- 
cedes the bailiff’s chant as court 
formally convenes. 

Upon entering Judge Ravella’s 
court, every defendant and visitor 
receives a pamphlet, Your Rights in 
Court. It contains the following 
message. 

“You have: 1. The right as a de- 
fendant to plead guilty or not guilty 
to any violation for which you have 
been charged. 2. The right as a de- 
fendant to demand a jury trial in 
certain cases allowed by law. 3. The 
right as a defendant to counsel. 4. 
The right as a defendant to obtain a 
continuance, if necessary, to obtain 
counsel and prepare a proper de- 
fense. 5. The right of a defendant 
to a continuance, if necessary, to ob- 
tain the appearances of witnesses to 
testify for and on your behalf and to 
have them subpoenaed if necessary. 
6. The right as a defendant to testify 
or not to testify in your own defense. 

“If you are in doubt as to whether 
you are or are not guilty, this court 
requests that you enter a plea of not 
guilty and let the city or state prove 
its case against you. 

“If there be a question arising in 
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your case which you do not under- 
sti ind or comprehe nd, please call the 
same to the attention of the court for 
interpretation or clarification. 
“When you leave court, please re- 
solve to drive sensibly and carefully, 
and to observe all the traffic laws.” 
After Judge Ravella takes the 
bench, he addresses his audience for 
about 15 minutes. He reviews the 
rights of each defendant, stressing 
the importance of respect for the law 
and of careful, conscientious driving. 
He calls attention to highway crash- 
es reported in that morning’s news- 
paper. He speaks informally, with- 
out notes, but his tone is serious, and 
everyone listens. 
Then, one by one, 
defendants to the bar. 


the clerk calls 


The judge 


reads the charge and discusses the 


alleged violation with each. He as- 
certains all he can about the facts, 
and the faults, if any, of the drivers 
involved before requesting a plea. 
When he returns his decision, he 
alwavs explains the reason for it. 
Sentences can include mandatory 
attendance at a four-session traffic 
school which the court conducts two 
nights each month. All fines assessed 
are paid outside the courtroom. After 
the final traffic charge has been 
heard, court is recessed for a few 
moments. The cleavage between 
traffic and criminal cases is distinct. 
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As you leave the courtroom, you 
receive another of Judge Ravella’s 
safety messages. There are nine 
“leaving-court” pamphlets, each pre- 
pared for a particular time or event 
of the year. 

The contrast between Judge Ra- 
vella’s trafic court and the average 
court is impressive. Perhaps the 
greatest difference is in the impor- 
tant matter editor Erwin Canham 
called “the right kind of atmos- 
phere.” 

All the efforts being made to im- 
prove our traffic courts have one aim: 
to further the public’s understanding 
of and respect for traffic regulations. 
To teach respect for the law, a court 
must show respect for it. A bare- 
minimum traffic court does little 
toward making a violator careful. 

Last year an estimated 5 million 
Americans appeared in court to 
answer charges of traffic violations. 
In one large eastern state, one person 
out of five had personal experience 
in trafic court. 

Every year in this country some 
37,000 persons die in trafic acci- 
dents; more than a million are in- 
jured; property damage runs into 
billions of dollars. If greater respect 
for law can reduce diss toll, and if 
our traffic courts can help teach re- 
spect, isn’t it time we started insisting 
that they do such teaching? 


“Often when near sleep I happen to think of some serious problem, and I may 
sav to myself, ‘I must speak to the Pope about this.’ And then, completely awake, 
I remember that I am Pope!” The speaker was Pope John XXIII. 


New York Times (6 March ’60). 
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Rome Prepares for the Olympics 


The games are shaping up as the greatest ever 


em is a grand tourist attraction 

in itself. Rome and the Olym- 
pics will be one of the greatest tourist 
attractions of all time. For the 17th 
Olympiad, to be held from Aug. 25 
to Sept. 11, Rome expects 250,000 
visitors a day. 

The visitors will be satished. I 
have seen the elaborate preparations, 
and I am convinced that the commit- 
tee will live up to its modest promise 
“to present the greatest Olympic 
games the world has ever known.” 

A $23-million building program is 
giving Rome an impressive number 
of permanent installations. There’s 
a new stadium seating 60,000 to aug- 
ment the existing Oly mpic stadiam, 
seating 100,000. i are two new 
gymnasiums for boxing, gymnastics, 
wrestling, and basketball: one will 
seat 16,000, the other, 6,000. The 
new cycling stadium holds 20,000; 
the track, constructed of special 
woods from South Africa, is said to 


be the fastest the world has known. 

The open-air swimming stadium 
will have galleries for 20,000. It has 
underwater observation booths, and 
an elevator to take competitors to the 
higher diving boards. There are a 
nannher of other minor pools, sta- 
diums, and sports grounds. 

Cost of these buildings and the $7- 
million organizing expenses are be- 
ing met by the Italian Olympic 
committee, which reportedly has few 
worries about the vast expenditure— 
it controls Italy’s only soccer betting 
pool. The committee may have to 
mortgage a percentage of its reve- 
nues, but experts predict it will be 
only a year or so before it is in the 
clear again. 

The Italians expect to get back 
about $5 million from the sale of 
tickets, TV and film rights, and the 
rest. During the 18 days of the 
games, 222,000 seats will be avail- 
able daily at an average price of $1. 
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Germany, which bought 600,000 
tickets in the first five months, still 
leads the field. She will have more 
Olympic visitors than any other na- 
tion. TV rights for America, Can- 
ada, and Japan have already been 
sold. 

Neither the Italian government 
nor Rome is giving the committee 
direct financial help. But the govern- 
ment has solved one of the commit- 
tee’s worst headaches. The Public 
Works ministry is building Olympic 
Village, which will accommodate 
about 7,000 athletes. The ministry 


will lease the village to the Olympic 
committee for the games period, then 
allocate the apartments to civil serv- 
ants. 

Overlong beds will be provided 


for overlong athletes. Twelve to 14 
restaurants will provide menus con- 
trived to satisfy the specialized re- 
quirements of all nationalities. Each 
team will have Vespa motor scooters 
to take them about the village. 

The Olympic committee hes been 
wrestling for months with its most 
ticklish problem, accommodation of 
visitors. All Roman hotels and guest- 
houses have been booked up, some 
of them two years ago. One new ho- 
tel was fully locked several months 
before building actually began. All 
available rooms at nearby seaside re- 
sorts and in hill villages outside the 
city have been taken, too. It is diff- 
cult to reserve a room even in Na- 
ples, 150 miles from Rome. 

Not unnaturally, a housing racket 
threatened. To thwart it, the com- 
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mittee asked the governor of Rome 
to assume direct control over hotel 
charges. One hotel had contemplat- 
ed raising to $4 a day its normal $1- 
a-day air-conditioning fee. Other ho- 
tels were requiring a guarantee that 
rooms would be occupied for 22 
days, although the games last only 
18 days. Following the committee’s 
threat, the hotels agreed to stop all 
abuses in return for a standard in- 
crease in their charges of 10% for 
accommodation only. 

The committee thinks that sup- 
plementary accommodation will just 
about solve visitors’ housing prob- 
lems. Latest estimates are that in ad- 
dition to 30,000 rooms in hotels and 
guesthouses, there will be 15,000 
beds in convents, monasteries, and 
colleges, and more than 12,000 in 
private homes. There will also be 
20,000 places in camping sites for 
people bringing their own trailers or 
tents. Four military camps will pro- 
vide free tents, beds, and mattresses 
for visitors with nowhere else to go. 

Rome provides an incomparable 
setting for pageantry of any kind, 
particularly that which has its roots 
deep in the storied past. 

The games will be linked with as 
many as possible of the city’s famed 
monuments. Greco-Roman wrestling 
will be presented among the tower- 
ing ruins of the Basilica of Maxen- 
tius. Gymnastic events will be held 
in the Baths of Caracalla, built in 
217 a.p., and the rowing events in 
Lake Albano, near the Pope’s sum- 
mer home, Castel Gandolfo. Pope 
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John is expected to impart a special 
blessing to the participants in the 
games. 

The marathon racers will assemble 
in a piazza designed by Michelan- 
gelo. The race itself will cover the 
Appian Way and other historic 
spots, and end at the Arch of Con- 
stantine, hard by Rome’s best-known 
monument, the Colosseum. 

Art and photographic exhibitions 
will be held during the games; also, 
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many concerts, operas, and recitals. 

More than 80 nations will take 
part. The U.S. is sending 350 com- 
petitors, the maximum we are allow- 
ed. 

Which country will win the most 
medals? The “experts” favor the 
U.S., Russia, and Germany (which 
is sending a particularly strong team) 
to share the three top places, with 
Australia fourth, despite her suprem- 
acy In swimming stars. 


IF I HAD A MILLION 


I dreamed I had $1 million and didn’t have to work any more. I thought of all 
I would do, now that I had a million. I would buy that gorgeous mansion on 
the lake, and a flashy new car. I would do everything I had always wished to 
do—except go to work, of course. 

I dressed and went down to breakfast, but there wasn’t any. My wife was in 
tears; nothing she’d ordered had been delivered. Not even the paper or the 
milk. I tried to call the grocery but the phone was dead. 

I decided to go to the store myself. The street was deserted. Not a bus, street- 
car, or taxi was running. Nothing was in sight. Finally I spotted a few people 
far down the street. I went up to them and started asking questions. “What's 
going on? Where is everybody? Where can I get something to eat?” 

Someone said, “Why, didn’t you know? Everyone suddenly received $1 mil- 
lion, and nobody wants to work any more.” 

I was astounded. It must be some horrible mistake, I thought. But it was 
really true. Everyone had his own $1 million and thought that work must be 
over for him. 

I woke up. The sun was shining, and from downstairs I could smell breakfast 
cooking. Looking out the window, I saw buses going by, taking scores of people 
to their daily tasks. Each was contributing his share to my existence, just as I 
was contributing my share to his. Le Cable (March ’60). 
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The Real Tragedy o of Algeria 


Friction is generated when an ancient, agricultural 
people feel the rub of modern technology 


tcERiA is both impoverished and 

immense. 
about 10 million. But with outdated 
methods of agriculture, the country 
can adequately feed only about 3 
million. 

The Moslems are often called “na- 
tives,” but that word grates on me. 
The rest of the inhabitants are called 
“settlers,” which means landowners 
of European origin. Of the 1.2 mil- 
lion non-Moslems in Algeria, the 
real settlers number about 12,000. 
Of these, 300 are rich, and a dozen 
or so extremely rich. This handful 
of millionaires probably have more 
money among them than all the rest 
put together. The other “settlers” 
are skilled workers, government ofh- 
cials, office employees, nurses, tele- 
phone girls, laborers, tradesmen, and 
smal] businessmen. Taken together, 
they probably represent more than 
three fourths of the economic skele- 
ton of the country. 

Both groups are important to Al- 
ceria. We French owe a debt to each. 
Furthermore, both “settlers” and “na- 
tives” have the same good qualities: 
* ( 
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a sense of honor, physical courage, 
faithfulness to word and to friends, 
generosity, doggedness. But they also 
have the same weaknesses: violent 
dispositions, love of competition, 
vanity, mistrust, jealousy. 

Between 1934 and 1940 I was on 
a scientific mission in the Aures 
mountains. In the regions where I 
stayed the longest, few of the. men 
and none of the women had ever 
seen a European in their lives. When 
I first met them, they were all very 
poor. They always had been. After 
several consecutive years of drought, 
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THE REAL TRAGEDY OF ALGERIA 


they would really be up against it, 
and the authorities occasionally 
found it necessary to hand out free 
grain. But normally they had just 
enough to eat. 

When I saw these people again, 
in 1954, I was thunderstruck by the 
change in them. None knew how 
he was going to exist between De- 
cember and June. In the old days, 
after a good harvest, even the poor- 
est man would put a surplus by for 
use over the next three years. (Cen- 
turies of experience had taught 
everyone the need for thrift.) Now 
nine families out of ten were living 
from hand to mouth. 

What lay behind it all? I heard 
many explanations based on such 
saws as “These people are shiftless,” 
“Tt's all Moslem fatalism,” and the 
like. 


Another 


popular explanation 
would put the blame on that hoary 
scapegoat, colonialism. Unfortunate- 


ly for that argument, there is not 
and never has been a French settler 
living within 60 miles of this particu 
lar place. You might blame the sand- 
laden wind and the goats for the 
shrinkage of the cultivable lands. 
3ut the goats and the wind are not 
there because of colonialism. 

What has happened is that the 
population has shot up. The popula- 
tion of Algeria is now five times that 
of 100 years ago. Moreover, the rate 
of increase has reached a figure 
which is about the highest in the 
world. As the people have multi- 
plied, their flocks and their farms 
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have expanded in proportion. They 
have passed the point beyond w hich 
the soil is irreparably exhausted, 
springs dry up, and forests vanish. 
Meantime, the peasants have stop- 
ped reckoning in loads of barley and 
are counting in francs; they have 
passed almost unawares from a barter 
economy to a market economy. 

What is happening in Algeria is 
going on in every “backward” coun- 
try in the world. The cycle starts 
when the peasant is forced to sell his 
produce immediately after the har- 
vest to pay off his debts. Naturally, 
he must sell at the bottom price. Five 
or six months later he has to buy the 
same produce back at the top price. 
Thus the unhappy man gets deeper 
and deeper into hopeless difficulties. 

The sudden vast increase in popu- 
lation, the simultaneous dwindling 
of resources, the collapse of the econ- 
omy, and contact with the heart- 
breaking superiority of foreign tech- 
niques are rocking the "weenie S 
archaic civilizations to their founda- 
tions. Everything they could boast 
of is dying: arts, techniques, and all 
the ingenious devices that permit a 
human community to live in some- 
thing like happiness. 

In 1828, when our French great- 
grandfathers crossed the Mediterra- 
nean and conquered Algeria, she was 
an archaic country. So was France. 

The world has changed since then. 
But the new era did not begin with 
the splitting of the atom (which is 
no more than an event in its history ). 
It really goes back to the enormous 
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development of mechanization, the 
huge expansion in trade, the in- 
creased speed of transport, and, 
above all, the great medical discov- 
eries. 

Along with these developments 
went “universal” education, the in- 
crease of technical skill, and a con- 
tinuing increase in wealth. All this 
has changed the human biological 
environment everywhere in the 
world. 

Now, part of mankind has adapt- 
ed itself to the new environment and 
has gained handsomely from it. The 
rest, like the Algerians, did not suc- 
ceed in adapting themselves in the 
beginning, and every year it is be- 
coming a little harder for them to 
catch up. 


One of the symptoms of this “back- 
is an extravagant increase 
That is the reason 
why many people, particularly in 


wardness” 
in population. 


Anglo-Saxon countries, have taken 
the effect for the cause and recom- 
mend birth control as a solution for 
the plight of these unhappy peoples. 
To preach birth control to an under- 
developed country is a bad joke, the 
cruelty of which I will show you. 

In countries like France, Germa- 
ny, the U.S., or Britain, that have 
had the luck to catch on in the nick 
of time, adaptation to the new world 
has taken place gradually. Few per- 
sons in such countries realize what a 
revolutionary process has _ taken 
place. 

Today, in such countries, a child 
begins to receive a doctor’s care even 
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before the child is born. After his 
birth he benefits from all the care 
and protection that his rich country 
affords. His parents realize the seri- 
ous injury they would be causing 
their child if he were deprived of 
good and plentiful food, scrupulous 
medical attention, as much education 
as he needs, clothing, good air, 
games, and holidays—and, finally, a 
trade. 

If an archaic community like Al- 
geria is to survive, it must bring into 
the world as many children as pos- 
sible. Even so, it will be at the mercy 
of an epidemic, a lost battle, or a year 
of exceptional drought. All its col- 
lective sentiments and all its institu- 
tions promote a maximum rate of re- 
production. 

When such a community comes 
into contact with a technical civiliza- 
tion, the stamping out of epidemics 
slashes its death rate. But as the 
death rate is falling, the birth rate 
is rising, owing to the help of anti- 
biotics and other new drugs. The 
ever-growing number of men natur- 
ally try to increase their flocks and 
the area of their fields. The result is 
a progressive destruction of soil, 
springs, and forests, and a concom- 
itant shrinkage in the population’s 
food resources. Chronic malnutrition 
sets in. 

But these things do not convince 
the Algerians that they should turn 
to birth control. For them, nothing 
has changed. Why should they 
throw overboard the sentiments they 


have built up through thousands of 
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years of adversity during which each 
little group, threatened by thousands 
of perils, was constantly in danger of 
extinction? Those sentiments are 
the most vital and the most treasured 
possessions in their heritage. In any 
case, good and simple people do not 
have some alternate ideal or a spare 
morality that they can substitute as 
needed, as some modern sophisticates 
do. So, as in the past, they have as 
many babies as they can. 

I have never been able to keep my 
temper when I read those glowing 
stories about Chlorella, an edible 
seaweed that we are told will some- 
day be available at a tiny cost. In 50 
years’ time the poorest Frenchman 
will be eating food a lot more de- 
licious, and will not give a hoot for 
Chlorella. As for the “natives,” the 
people without schools, land, or a 
trade; the people whose numbers are 
doubling every 20 years—try and pic- 
ture their future fate, awaiting free 
distribution Cit will have to be free) 
of Chlorella and ppt! 

With or without Chlorella no 
country in the world can today afford 
not to provide each citizen with 
schooling and a trade. The threats 
to the existence of the “underdevel- 
oped” peoples are not concerned ex- 
clusively with food or with popula- 
tion. Simple little dodges like birth 
control, Fundamental Education, or 
Chlorella will not cope with the 
problems. 

Their economic problems can be 
solved only by their changing over 
from the old system to the new. 
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Every person concerned must adopt 
an ideal of life completely different 
from the one still set before him by 
the society in which he lives. He 
faces sacrifices, intense and unremit- 
ting work, and discipline, based on 
hope. However, he has not really 
got the slightest chance of attaining 
the ideal of life which has been pro- 
posed. As things stand now, the rea- 
sonable solution—the one we should 
adopt if we were in his shoes—is 
black resignation or unconditional 
revolt. There are no other alterna- 
tives in the world he is offered. 

A big, rapid, and general increase 
in wealth and education is the only 
thing that can save the archaic and 
pauperized peoples of today. But do 
not think that you can do a cut-rate 
job with a few tubes of vaccine, a 
distribution of our “surpluses,” and 
the “fight against illiteracy” that 
UNESCO is always preaching. 

All these signs of our loving care 
can have only « one result: the inevit- 
able submersion of the values, tech- 
niques, and traditions of the inhabi- 
tants, plus a steady diminution of the 
country’s wealth. For a man can live 
in an archaic system, and he can also 
live in our system. It matters little 
whether he is happier in one than in 
the other, for he will never have the 
choice. But in the “pauper” system, 
the misery is terrible, and the 
chances of escaping from it are prac- 
tically nil. Sooner or later the de- 
cline into pauperization I have 
described will befall any archaic 


country that does not succeed either 
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in avoiding contact with our tech- 
nological civilization or in adapting 
itself to us. By adapting itself to us 
I mean educating all the children 
and providing a trade or a job for 
all adults. 

One child in 20 going to school 
will bankrupt the traditional educa- 
tion the other 19 get. But if all 20 
of them could be accommodated in 
a modern school, all 20 would be 
able to stand the blow of modern 
society. A single industrial plant in 
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omy down in ruins. But if enough 
industries are started to raise the 
general wage level, the whole coun- 
try is saved. A few tubes of antibi- 
otics and vaccines will capsize a 
centuries-old biological balance, but 
if the unhappy castaways are given 
enough schools and factories along 
with the antibiotics and vaccines, 
they will adapt to our new ways, and 
they will survive. 

In our well meant efforts to help 
the “underdeveloped” peoples of the 


world, our charity must be bound- 
less. Otherwise it would be better 
if we simply left them alone. 


an archaic agricultural country is 
enough to make fortunes for parasitic 
speculators and to bring the old econ- 


rs 


oe 
THE PERFECT ASSIST 


A few years ago my nine-year-old niece Roberta accompanied her parents on a 
trip to Canada. All during the journey she exulted over the prospect of seeing 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

The family visited the shrine of St. Anne de Beaupré, but found no Mounties 
in the vicinity. Roberta was not discouraged. She was going to tour Quebec in 
a real horse-drawn carriage! 

Sitting in front with the driver was exciting—but still she saw no Mounted 
Police. She kept asking the driver about them. He said he was sure he could 
find at least one in the park. They rode along beautiful drives, Roberta’s eves 
vainly searching the landscape. 

“Are you sure there are Mounted Police around here?” she asked. 

“There sure are,” he replied, “and to prove it, there are the headquarters.” 
He drove over and jumped out. A man was just coming out of the building. The 
driver hailed him, and they talked for a moment. The man went back inside. A 
few minutes later, he stepped out again, dressed in the impressive Mounted 
Police uniform, with gleaming black boots and immaculate white gloves. 

He swept off his hat and bowed. Roberta’s blissful look as she shook his hand 
was probably a sufficient reward for the gallant Mountie who had changed back 
into his full-dress uniform just to make a little girl happy. Kay Bartels. 
[For original reports of strikingly gracious or tactful remarks or actions, we will pay $50 on 
publication. In specific cases where we can obtain permission from the publisher to reprint, 


we will also pay $50 to readers who submit acceptable anecdotes of this type quoted ver- 


batim from books or magazines. Exact source must be given. Manuscripts cannot be returned.] 





Non-Catholics are invited to submit questions 
about the Church. Write us, and we will have 
your question answered. If yours is the one select- 
ed to be answered publicly in The Catholic Digest, 
you and a person of your choice will each receive 
a ten-year subscription to this magazine. Write to 
The Catholic Digest, 2959 N. Hamline Ave., St. 
Paul 13, Minn. 


What would you like to 
know about the Church? 


THE LETTER: 


To the Editor: ‘As another non-Catholic who reads THE 
Catuoiic Dicest, may I commend you upon your answer to: 
“What have you a right to expect from your priest?” in the 
January issue. 

Would you please answer a similar question for me? What 


has one a right to expect from a nun? Mrs. John Scott. 


THE ANSWER: 
By J. D. Conway 


Some good old Sisters, Mrs. electronic reaction to a push 
Scott, shake their heads, and _ button. 
say, “You never know what to There are doting mothers 
expect from these modern who think Sisters hate chil- 
young nuns. They are recent dren by profession. But any 
teen-agers put into Religious number of hospital patients 
habits, and reluctantly depriv- wonder if it is delirium which 
ed of their cigarettes.” makes them see wings above 

Strangers to convents who _ those angelic faces and sooth- 
see Sisters file by in uniform ing hands. 
dress and manners may think In deciding what you should 
of them as turned out in series expect from nuns, Mrs. Scott, 
by machine. They would nat- keep some elementary truths 
urally expect the same response in mind. They are evident 
from any two of them, like the | when we mention them, but in 
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our actual thinking we tend to forget 
them 

Nuns are human. Often you see 
only a carefully composed face peek- 
ing out through pleats of starched 
lesen and the rest of their human- 
ness is hidden by their habits. 

They are women. We should ex- 
pect in them the virtues and vices 
common to their sex. Naturally you 
may expect some of the virtues to be 
more consciously developed, and 
many of the vices to be firmly re- 
pressed; but nuns remain thoroughly 
women, for all that; and mere man 
should wisely say no more. 

They are women of serious, dedi- 
cated, and sacrificing character. The 
lightheaded, selfish, frivolous, boy- 
crazy types seldom go into convents, 
or seldom stay long should unstable 
moments put theen there. And yet, 
as the puzzled old Sister says, young 
nuns are modern girls who grew up 
on rock-’n’-roll, television, and early 
dating. 

They 


So notably is 


are religious. 
this their character that it has be- 
come the proper name of their pro- 
fession. You will expect them as Re- 
ligious to be women of prayer. I 
guarantee that you will seldom be 
disappointed. 


They have high ideals. Their 
sights were fixed straight on heaven 
when they entered the convent, and 
every day these sights are readjusted 
to that same focus as the turmoil of 
life jars them from their fix. 

They are individuals. Don’t let 
identical dress fool you. Sisters of 
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the same Community are often drill- 
ed in similar mannerisms, but when 
you push the contact button firmly 
you must know the particular char- 
acter to predict the response. Some 
are sad, others effusive, and most are 
complex mixtures in between. You 
will find the timid right beside the 
confident. 

They are dedicated. You probably 
know, Mrs. Scott, that most Sisters 
take three vows, by which they con- 
secrate themselves to the faithful 
service of God in poverty, chastity, 
and obedience. Their years of spiri- 
tual training are designed to adjust 
their lives to the requirements of 
these vows. 

The average Sister spends two and 
a half years in preparation for her 
first vows. She goes into the convent 
as a postulant: a guest asking to be 
taken into the family. She must stay 
at least six months in this status, 
while she finds out what the life is 
really like, and submits to some ju- 
dicious scrutiny herself. 

Then if the postulant wants to 
stay and the Community finds her 
acceptable she is received. In an im- 
pressive formal ceremony, she be- 
comes a novice. For the next two 
years she wears a habit similar to that 
of the other Sisters, except that usu- 
ally her veil will be white. She prac- 
tices the life of the Community, 
learns its details, and absorbs its spir- 
it. She is in training and on trial; 
there is no definite commitment. She 
is free to leave at any moment, and 
the Sisters may tell her to leave if it 
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becomes apparent that she is not go- 
ing to fit into the life of the Com- 
munity. 

One year of the novitiate is par- 
ticularly strict. It concentrates on 
prayer, meditation, the reading of the 
Scriptures and spiritual books, that 
rigorous self-restraint which is called 
mortification, and persistent practice 
of the basic virtues of community 
living. Those virtues are humble and 
ready obedience, charity, kindness, 
respect, promptness, diligence in du- 
ties, and constant decorum. 

The second year of novitiate is 
often similar to the first; it is 
closely supervised by a novice mis- 
tress and guided by a spiritual direc- 
tor. But in some institutes much of 
this second year is spent in studies 


or in specific training for later tasks. 

When the novitiate is over the Sis- 
ter may take her first vows, but they 
must be temporary, usually for three 


years. And again at the end of that 
time she is perfectly free to leave. Be- 
fore she may take her final vows she 
is interviewed by the bishop, or his 
representative, to make sure that she 
really wants to stay, and is not under 
pressure from any source, such as 
parents or Sisters. Similar interviews 
preceded her reception as a novice 
and her first vows. 

After five and a half years it is ex- 
pected that the young Sister will 
know her own mind. So now she is 
ready for final vows. After that she 
is bound to the Community by the 
solemn promise she made to God; 
and the Community is bound to her, 
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also. This mutual bond can be sev- 
ered only by the Pope, who can dis- 
pense the Sister from her vows when 
sound reasons urge it, for the welfare 
of all concerned. 

The three vows have tremendous 
import; that is why such care is made 
in preparation for them. They both 
bind and liberate. They bind the 
Sister much as a law would oblige 
her to fulfillment of the duties she 
promised; and they free her soul for 
its flight to God. 

Most Sisters take simple vows—as 
distinguished from solemn vows. 
These are legal terms which I will 
not attempt to explain now; the dif- 
ference is largely technical. 

The vow of poverty is simplest of 
all. It frees the Sister from concern 
about personal possessions. She re- 
tains title to her property, so that it 
is waiting for her if she should ever 
leave the Community; but she has 
someone else, a brother, for instance, 
take care of it for her and dispose of 
any revenue from it. She seldom 
gives it a thought. Anything she 
earns by her own work ‘belongs to 
the Community, which is perma- 
nently responsible for all her needs. 
She has no money, no worries, and 
complete social security. The Reli- 
gious Order is communism at its best. 

The vow of chastity frees the Sis- 
ter from family worries, attachments, 
and distractions. Christ is her only 
spouse; the Community is her fam- 
ily; and the people she works with 
are her children. She can give them 


all her love. This vow obliges the 
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Sister to lead a life free of active sex 
ual interests. 

Obedience is probably the most 
complicated of the vows. It is there 
all the time, and can be a daily irri- 
tant. The Sister must accept assign- 
ments, directives, and work at the 
will of her superior. Yet if she ad- 


heres to the spirit of this vow it may 
free her more than any other. In the 
rule of her Order and the commands 
of her superior she finds clear, de- 
tailed expression of the will of God. 
Obedience eliminates doubts 
gives her confidence, 


and 
Worry, adds 
merit to her activities. 

Obedience is the vow most nota- 
bly at variance with our modern 
spirit. You have probably seen the 
film The Nun's Story. It showed the 
valiant but failing efforts of a strong 
modern girl to fit herself into the pat- 
tern of obedience required by an 
Order unusually strict. Many of us 
found in this film the honest por- 
trayal of a conflict of soul, technical 
perfection, and beautiful photogra- 
phy. But some of our Sisters were 
perturbed by it; they thought it fail- 
ed to grasp their spirit, and showed 
only the cold mechanics of spiritual 
formation, grim in its rigor, and de- 
void of the love and humor of real 
life. 

Every day she is in the convent 
the Sister will follow a fixed sched- 
ule of work, prayer, rest, and recrea- 
tion. Rising i is always early, probably 

5:30. The Sisters will assemble in 
the chapel at six for morning prayers 
and meditation. Mass will be at 6: 30; 
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and they will receive Communion. 
‘Then after Mass they will spend an- 
other 15 minutes or so in thanksgiv- 
ing. 

Breakfast will be fairly simple, 
with food sufficient for the work to 
be done; probably there will be no 
talking, and maybe some public 
reading in the refectory. Then every- 
one will get ready for the work of the 
day; and all will assemble again in 
the chapel at noon for prayers, may- 
be the Rosary, and an examination 
of conscience. Except on special feast 
days dinner will be eaten without 
conversation, to the accompaniment 
of spiritual reading. If the schedule 
permits there may be a brief recrea- 
tion, but usually it is back to class- 
room or hospital. 

In the afternoon there will prob- 
ably be more prayers in the chapel, 
and hopefully time for private read- 
ing of spiritual books. There are sure 
to be Community prayers before sup- 
per, and night prayers before bed- 
time. After night prayers comes the 
period of the grand silence; there is 
to be no unnecessary conversation 
until after Mass the next morning. 

That is a very sketchy notion of a 
Sister’s day. And besides, it fits no 
known Community. My latest list 
indicates that there are 370 different 
and independent Religious Orders 
or Congregations of women in the 
U.S., and probably no two of them 
agree in all details of their daily rou- 
tine. Some Sisters, like those in hos- 
pitals, are up before 5:30, and may 
find that the demands of their par- 
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ticular duties often keep them frem 
necessity 


Community exercises, a 
much deplored. 

Others may spend the major por- 
tion of their day in prayer, spiritual 
reading, and meditation; for instance, 
those who have perpetual adoration 
of the Blessed Sacrament in their 
chapel. Many Sisters recite the Di- 
vine Office, or the Little Office of 
the Blessed Virgin, by chanting the 
various psalms, prayers, and hymns. 
This is usually done in the chape!, 
at fixed hours of the day, and may 
require an hour or more of time. 

Some Communities insist on fast- 
ing and penance; others have miti- 
gated the ancient rules to fit modern 
needs and temperaments. Some Sis- 
ters live in strict cloister, never leav- 
ing the area of their convent and 
garden, and receiving no visitors. 
Odies: drive cars, organize athletic 
events, produce plays, and lead or- 
chestras. 

You may wonder why all this di- 
versity. Our 370 Orders, and many 
more in other parts of the world, 
grew up spontaneously from the 
plans of pious foundresses. Mostly 
the rules were designed by the Sis- 
ters themselves and then submitted 
to Rome. A special Congregation for 
Religious has general supervision 
over projects of most Orders. 

Otherwise the life and business of 
each Community is in the hands of 
the members themselves. They elect 
their superiors; and if the Order is 
extended widely there may be pro- 
vincial superiors in different areas, 
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and over all a superior general, with 
an international council of advisors. 
The Sisters own their own property, 
gain their own living, pay their own 
bills. 

In this modern day, Mrs. Scott, 
you can expect almost anything from 
Sisters in the way of srg in- 
terest, and activities. I don’t know 
any Sister-bricklayers personally, but 
I am confident you could find them 
in mission lands, along with truck 
drivers and printer’s devils. You can 
easily find lawyers and doctors, art- 
ists and poets, scientists and musi- 
cians, and some capable orators. But 
I don’t know of any politicians— 
though I have certainly met some 
diplomats among them. 

I have seen lists of hundreds of ac- 
tivities in which Sisters are engaged, 
but mostly you will find them in va- 
rious phases of teaching, nursing, 
and social work; and, of course, in 
the financing, building, and manag- 
ing of their hospitals, schools, and 
orphanages — usually with remark- 
able skill and solvency. 

Habitually when we think of Sis- 
ters we picture long dark robes, dan- 
gling rosaries, copious linen coifs, 
and a demure dignity. Popular mov- 
ies have shown us that the dignity 
can give way to athletic skill, good 
humor, and fellowship. And several 
modern Orders have discarded the 
medieval robes, replacing them with 
neat and practical uniforms, occa- 
sionally designed by fashion experts. 

In recent years our Sisters have be- 
come increasingly aware of the need 
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for advanced education and profes- 
sional competence, along with their 
spiritual formation. Most of the Con- 
gregations in the U.S. have banded 
themselves together in a Sister For- 
mation conference to study, encour- 
age, and find ways of achieving this 
education and training. 

The greatest obstacle to it comes 
from the insistent demand which is 
made on all sides for the services of 
the Sisters. The need for them has 
increased so rapidly that the voca- 
tions have not kept pace. Thus there 
is temptation to meet the present 
need at the cost of thorough profes- 
sional preparation. The Sister For- 
mation conference tries to resist this 
temptation with vision of longer 
range and goals of higher quality. 

Above all else you have a right to 
expect virtue in the nuns. If you get 
to know them well, and are sensible 
in your judgments, you will seldom 
be disappointed. Rare is the paragon 
of all virtues—they are human after 
all; but frequent is the exemplar of 
much goodness. 

Faith, hope, and charity you take 
for granted. Nuns’ entire lives are 
built on and around these basic vir- 
tues and would have no meaning 
without them. You will also expect 
their love of God to show itself in 
love for their fellow men. You find 
it most evident in the self-sacrificing 
services they give. You will find it 
also in courtesy, which is a refine- 
ment of charity, and in gentleness, 
zeal, and devotion. You will even 
find it in patience, which is an elastic 
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virtue: it stretches and stretches, and 
then sometimes snaps. Children in 
school know how to stretch it, and 
mothers resent its snaps. 

In judging the virtues of Sisters, 
particularly their patience, we should 
remember that they never heard of 
a 40-hour week; 16 hours a day is 
more their normal speed. They work 
in areas where conflicts are inevita- 
ble: with sick people, and young 
people, and those with many prob- 
lems. Their work load is always ex- 
cessive: they may have 60 or 70 in 
class. For them recreation is only a 
laugh—and a short one at that. 

You may rightly expect Sisters to 
be honest, fair, and tolerant. We 
should be the same with them. You 
may expect them to have fervor and 
humility. Usually you will find 
about them an air of tranquillity, 
which comes from peace within their 
own souls. 

And now, Mrs. Scott, when we 
have lined up all the things we may 
expect from Sisters, we might re- 
member that your question can be 
turned in reverse. What do the Sis- 
ters have a right to expect from us? 
They ask no compensation, little 
recognition, no luxuries, and few 
comforts. They are not seeking fame 
or honor, but trying to do good for 
all of us because they love us in Jesus 
Christ, their Spouse, who redeemed 
us. We can at least show them cour- 
tesy and understanding, and maybe 
a touch of gratitude. And the least 
we can do is say a daily prayer for 
them. They say many more for us. 





The Reverend Father Arthur A. Barth, 
Superintendent of Education 
of the Diocese of Wichita 


“Good Reading” | 


STOWS 


in Kansas 


Have you wondered how to create more interest in better 


reading? Here Father Barth tells of a plan which 1s 


working an hes diocese! 


**As Superintendent of Education of 
the Diocese of Wichita, I am con- 
vinced that there must be continuing 
effort on the part of both teachers 
and priests to instill in all young 
people of today an appreciation of 
good reading, particularly while they 
are of school age. Furthermore, 
every attempt must be made to pro- 
vide, in the homes of students, pub- 
lications of outstanding quality such 
as magazines and books which will 
complement what is being taught in 
the school. 

**For several years the Catholic 
Digest National Catholic Decency 


in Reading Program has been of 
particular value as an aid in teach- 
ing students appreciation for Catho- 
lic and good general interest maga- 
zines, as well. The office of the 
diocesan superintendent of educa- 
tion has repeatedly recommended 
to pastors, priests and parents this 
after school program for the exten- 
sion of good reading. Through the 
Catholic Digest Program millions 
of copies of selected publications 
have made their way into thousands 
of homes, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic.” 


May we suggest that good reading is an important reason 


for obtaining complete details now! 


Write Catholic 


Digest, Inc. or the National Catholic Decency in Reading 
Program, 2959 No. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
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FOR THE FIRST TIME . 


AMERICA'S MOST USED AND LOVED CATHOLIC PRAYERBOOK 





Zipper binding of Black or White Levant 
Grained Leathertex. Zipper tipped with gold 
Cross. Amber stained page . Ribbon 
marker. Large type. Beautifully designed. 
Printed on fine Indotex paper. 782 pages. 
IMustrated. 


Imprimotur: Francis Cardinal Spellman 
Acchbishop of Now York 

By Very Rev. Charlies J. Callan, O.P., $.T.M. 

and Very Rev. John A. McHugh, O-P., S.T.M. 


A FEW OF THE FEATURES 


¢ Popular Novenas ¢ Morning Prayers 
© Devotions for Confession ¢ Devotions 
for Holydays and Special Feasts ¢ Devo- 


Praver is like incense ascending 
before the throne of God...a golden 
key that unlocks for us the treasures of 
Heaven. It strengthens, ennobles and pre- 
pares us for the trials and joys of day-by- 
day living. 


And never before has so complete a 
selection of Catholic prayers, devotions 
and spiritual meditations been available 
in one volume. Completely up-to-date, 
BLESSED BE GOD includes latest indul- 
gences, Confraternity text Epistles and . 


Gospels and the Ordinary of the Mass. ES 


This is The prayerbook which for 35 — 
years has been a constant source of help 
and guidance for millions of American 
Catholics. Let the great strength derived 
from BLESSED BE GOD be ever near 
you and your loved ones—a companion 


bape i GIFT! 


P. Sons 
12 Barclay St St., y York 8, New York 


INATION. After 10 days I will either return the 
handling, and keep the prayerbook. 


NAME 


FREE EXAMINA TION COUPON 


Yes, send me BLESSED BE GOD for the 10 day FREE EXAM- 
owe nothing or remit the full price of $4.75 plus postage and 


Send my copy of the Zipper Binding in []) Black () White Binding. 
0 Cheek here if you want Genuine Deluxe Leather Binding $10.75 


te you and 





ADDRESS 





cITY 


Pate EXAMINATION COUPON 
immediately will send 





oovet You save posta 
$4. or $10.75 with this order. Same 
Siw tui refund guaranteed. 


full price of 


ge and handling by includin 
return privilege ee 
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